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Our Infantry Building 


N May 8th, last, the Infantry Association paid 
in full the balance of principal, together with in- 
terest, due on the mortgage of $20,000.00 which 

was placed on the Infantry Building three years ago. The 
mortgage really dated back to November, 1929, when 
$10,000.00 was borrowed on the building 1 in order to raise 
funds to pay damages of $5,678,69 in a copyright suit and 
also attorneys’ fees in the case, amounting to $4, 000.00. 
In May, 1931, $10,000.00 more was borrowed, raising the 
total of the mortgage to $20,000.00. 

The additional $10,000.00 borrowed in 1931 was 
loaned out by the Infantry Association and this loan has 
now been repaid. The repayment was made part in cash 
and part in books and furniture which had formerly been 
the property of the Infantry Association. The cash re- 
payments on this loan of $10,000.00 amounted to $6,- 
590.53, and the books and furniture were credited at an 
agreed value of $3, 409.47. It appears from the foregoing 
that to pay off this mortgage it was necessary for the 
Association to accumulate in cash $12,409.49, which, 
added to the cash received on the loan, brought the total 
up to $20,000.00. 

The loan was paid off — as the Association 
could produce the funds an could induce the noteholders 
to accept payment. There was little difficulty in obtain- 
ing permission to pay off $5,000 on May 13, 1933, but 
on the 13th of the following November, when a tender 
of $10,000.00 was made, the noteholders would accept 
payment of but $5,000.00. 

The interest on the loan was at the rate of 6° per 
year, and on the full $20,000.00 amounted to $1, 200.00 
per year. Therefore, the saving in interest is important 
to the Association. As this issue goes to press, the Wash- 
ington Branch of the Infantry Association is planning a 
picnic to burn the mortgage and celebrate the Associa- 
tion’s getting free from the bonds of debt. 


Tue INFANTRY BuILpING 

The Infantry Association is the only service association 
that owns real estate in Washington although practically 
all the associations have their headquarters in the District 
of Columbia. After the War the Infantry Association 
had collected considerable funds which the Executive 
Council decided to invest in a building. The land was 
purchased for $40,000.00 and the building, costing an ad- 
ditional sum of $38,731.59, was built in 1923. The loca- 
tion is 1115-17 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, five 
blocks north of the White House, two blocks north 
of the Army and Navy Club (City), and opposite the 


aes i 


SS 
Seventeenth Street entrance to the M wer Hore 
It is in the same block with the Natio: | Geoorsi: 
Association. 4 
The building itself is portrayed ir copperplar 
etching by Captain James P. lag ntry repro 
duced on the front cover of this issue of E Journy 
The stone front presents a handsome appearance, The 
building is three stories high, 40 by go fe::, and of d 
inforced concrete, fireproof construction. First flog 
has two rooms suitable for renting as stores. The second 
floor has a members’ room and four smal! offices, and 
there are five office rooms on the third floor. The buildins 
is so well designed that no important ch: has ever 
become necessary, and the construction is so excellery 
that the cost of upkeep and repairs is ailing In the rex 
is a large one-story brick storeroom and a Ng space 
INVESTMENT VALUE OF THE BuILDING 
The merit of lands and buildings as investments js in. 
plied by the words “‘real estate.” In the vicissitudes 


through which this country is passing practically all capi 
tal values have declined. It is doubtful whether this py. 
ticular property could be sold today for its cost. Mar 
over, from the standpoint of income, at present the bi 

ing is not profitable because the stores on the first rs 
are not rented, and normally the first floor of a building 
of this nature will bring more rent than the second and 
third floors together. Enough of the offices are rented t 
meet upkeep and taxes. 

Real estate values in Washington are probably impro 
ing faster than is general throughout the country. The 
new, huge bureaucracy being developed in the capita 
city 1s filling up the housing that was forme ly vacant 
while the increase in the government payrolls is stimula 
ing local business. In the long run it seems quite prob 
able that the placing of the Association’s funds in thi 
permanent investment may prove profitable, both in te- 
turn on the funds and in the value of the principal. Thi 
optimistic view is emphasized when the probable result 
of courses of investments other than real estate are con- 
sidered. 

The funds with which the Association bought the land 
and built the building were previously invested in 
dustrial bonds. The members of the Association who had 
similar investments can estimate the probable loss that 
would have been incurred had the funds continued 10 
vested in these bonds. In ‘many ways this tangible prop 
erty looks like a better investment, for some of thes 
bonds have turned out to be worth little or nothing. Even 
the highest grades of securities are fully subject t the 
effects of devalued, “rubber” or “baloney” Jollars. Red 


estate still represents real value. 
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Ni ming g the office of the Chief of Infantry 

ago, | have had unusual op portunities 
re myself with the thoughts of others 
stock of my own ideas on ‘the subject of 
manner I have gathered together certs ain 
yiect which may ‘be of interest, as well a 

the readers of THE JOURNAL. 

¢ Infantry was born the Importance of 

has been increasing const: antly. Today, 

ntry is growing more and more compli- 


pecialization, the importance of preparing 


+ for its 21 battle re sponsibilities is more pronounced 
hat t goes without saying that specialization 1S 
ssent ecomes more and more so as the imple 
ts of W multiply and improve. But we must not 
wav ft the practical side of our problem. This 
means that we should not permit the Infantry to be- 
ome overloaded through the influence of theoretical 
necialists. It should always be remembered that “sim- 
bicity so important as principle of war—should 
so be our maxim to guide us in time of peace. 
When we do take time to reason about Infantry in 


rms of simplicity, the following becomes apparent: An 


Mecack against the enemy can sioreed only if his positions 


against the ene my succeeds only 
not Silo. 


a defense 


Success can be gained 


} 7] 1 


sitions are 
lone through combat of man against man. This is the 


k of the Infantry. The other arms are there to help the 
nfantry accomplish this task. Modern weapons may 
uake the task more difhcult in attack and easier in de- 

| The task 


nse but this does not change the task itself. 
s Infantry, 


xchange the task and It lita Ss na ray 


the Same as long as Infantry 


[he close of the World War left the lafeaney literally 
iobilized under the weight of its own we: \pons. L ong 
ilizat had resulted in a weapon for every con- 
vable tingency; so much so, that a considerable 
nt ir after-the-war thinking was done in terms 
t contingent this and contingent that, obscuring more 
r less cl things which are clearly comtaal i r all 
Ormai situations. 
I hy pect there are those whose ap proach to the 
roblem is like that of the White Knight of Alice in 
Nond tame. This White Knight, it will be ¢t 
led ned to Alice that he had to be prepared for 
eryth \mong other items of equipment, he car- 
ed ive in case a bee might decide to make 
St; a trap because a mouse might get on his 
Ise klets for his horse to keep » Ws from 1n- 
nng hit case these were encountered. Alice, to be 
pre-arn rried a plate for plum pudding in the event 
«cy Tf 





ho ughts of An Infantryman 


“To neglect to develop the 
best arms and equipment 
would be folly, but to believe 
that these will win the next 
war regardless of the kind 
’ of soldiers who man them 
would be more than foolish.” 


In this connection we though 


that 
history and experience lay an invaluable bac kground tor 


our military thought, 


must remembet 


they the 
details of our immediate military probl. ms. During past 


wars, tor reasons that may have been cogent at the tim 


do not necessarily solve 


we have made provisions to meet every contingency that 
might arise in the solution of our immediate “problems. 
But this should not restrict the horizon ot out thoughts 
for the future and thus le: id us to perpetu: ite unnecess: iry 
compli ations. We can avoid the White Knight's mania 


for superfluities only if we will ap ply the principl of 


simplicity to every problem, be It organization, training 


equipment or what-not. This | have ittempted to do in 


the discussion which follows 


Organization is a subject that has interested me a long 


time and needless to sav I have given much is ght to 


it since assuming my present office. In discussing this 


subject I shall confine my observations in the main to the 
organization of the Infantry regiment and its components 
for once we arrive at something definite in this respect 


other 


matters of Infantry organization will admit of 


ready solution. 


Organization, as I conceive it, may be divided into two 


main constituent parts: materiel—and the human being 


Proper organization implies a correct combin ition of 


these two. To rive at a correct combination we 


must 
turn to tactics, for tactics must be the well spring ot oul 


1 
thoughts on organization In this way organization b« 


comes an effective tool for the conduct of military opera 


tions. 
Of the two main constituent parts of organizatiot 


materiel and the human being—the latter while no 


doubt the more important, 1s not subject to constant and 


rapid evolution as 1s materiel. For the purpose oft out 


discussion then, we can concentrate on materiel | ec 


main item of materiel that effects organization and in 
turn tactical theories, 


1S weapons. ['ransportation (tor 


weapons and supply) also plays part In detert Nine 


organization. 
| Youglas Ma 


definite 


General 


“A more 


In his latest 
Arthur, 


annual report ; 


Chief of Staff says 


re alin 
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ment of infantry formations into light and heavy ele- 
ments corresponding to the weight of unit armament and 
to tactical functions, may possibly be indicated.” 

For the purpose of our discussion | shall divide Infan- 
try along the line suggested by General MacArthur 
into: 

a. The “heavy” infantry—the infantry that delivers 
fire with weapons not normally man-carried, for 
assisting the foot-soldier who habitually carries the 
weapon with which he engages in combat. With 
the heavy infantry I include tanks. 

b. The ‘ ‘light” infantry which with man-carried weap- 
ons, and assisted by the ‘ heavy” infantry and the 
auxiliary arms, gains a position for the decisive as- 
sault and delivers it. 

Bearing in mind the aforesaid description of “heavy” 
and of “‘light” infantry, how then are these two cate- 
gories of infantry to be grouped? 

The answer to this question will not only throw much 
light on infantry organizations but it will also give us 
the point of departure for an examination of two allied 
subjects, viz: proper materiel and correct training. 

I have discovered two main schools of thought on the 
grouping of the “heavy” and the “‘light”’ infantry within 
a regiment. Our present regimental organization, | 
place under the “heavy” infantry school of thought, for 
reasons that will become clear presently. A better ex- 
ample of the conception of the “heavy” infantry organi- 
zation is the one which resulted from exhaustive experi- 
ments conducted in 1929 and 1930 at the Infantry School. 
It is sometimes referred to as the Summerall organization 
because General Summerall, then Chief of Staff, was 
greatly interested in its development. 

This organization provides not only more weapons 
within the regiment but also greatly increases fire power 
within the battalion. This increase is effected through 
the addition of both man-carried weapons and weapons 
transported on wheels. 

Such an organization, the Proponents claim, permits a 
development of fire superiority with minimum demand 
upon the riflemen. The latter, it is claimed, are less ex- 

sed to casualities and at the same time have greater 
baker of maneuver. 

It is claimed further by those who support this organi- 
zation that if other-than-man-carried weapons are neede 
at all by the battalion they ought, in the normal case. 
be organically i in the battalion, so that they will be sure 
to be there when needed. Such an arrangement of weap- 
ons within the battalion also facilitates the defense, where 
the machine gun assumes a most important role. This 
school of thought bases its plan of organization in part 
on the experience of the World War. During that war 
unity of command for the rifle and machine gun was con- 
sidered necessary and, due to long stabilization, fire 
power had to be, and was, developed to a point hitherto 
considered unattainable. 

According to the best information available, “heavy” 
infantry within the battalions is the rule in foreign armies, 
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There are also those who believe that o 
weapons within the battalions, 1.¢., th: 
can keep up with the rifle companies. | 
“heavy” infantry within the battalion {i 
company should be the lacgest unit of ‘ 
So much for the “‘heavy”’ infantry schox 

As Sir Roger de Coverly used to say: 
said on both sides,’ so we pass on to | 
school of thought which advocates the | 
largest unit of “light” infantry. 

I designate the members of this sch 
infantrymen. They believe that the b 

“light” infantry unit par excellence; that 
the battalion fight and crawl on their bel! 
of enemy resistance where animals and | 
normally live and operate. They contend ¢! 
prising the battalion should be armed a 
they can “‘fire’’ and “move’ " together. 





j 
soldiers 


n the ta 


tors Cannot 


INnits con 


quipped vf 


All history of battles (so those in favor of this orgar 


zation claim) shows that there is ever a stror 


on the part of the human being to stay ou 


of the fight; that in a “light” infantry battal 
will be no cause for men to go to the rear | 
this and bring up that; that the attention o! 
directed towards the enemy and that the cor 


gy r tender 

t the ic 
ton there 
> bring up 


ll wall be 


nmandader 


such a battalion will not have his attention divided 


tween stimulating the advance of the “light 
giving impetus to the “heavy.” They flee 


troops and 


y isualize n 


future wars, hastily and partially trained officers to com- 

mand the battalions who will have enough of a job t 

keep the “light” infantry going in the tight direction 
This school of thought looks to the day when ther 


will be within the regiment the “light” 


infantry con- 


sisting of the battalions armed and equipped with nothing 


that will prevent the battalions firing and 1 
gether; and in the regimental echelon the 


movin 


he av\ 


fantry which, augmented by the auxiliary arms, wil 


complete the infantry team. 
Let me repeat that the terms “light” and 


fantry have simply been used by me for the purpose 


‘heavy 


} 
0 


this discussion. There is at present no intention on the 
part of anyone to add these terms to our already over 


abundant terminology. I say * ‘over-abundant 


: ' 
to toucn 


ona long- -standing mental notation of mine to the effec 
that it is a common tendency to coin the terms first and 
hunt around for uses afterwards, just as the patent-med 


cine man first invents the remedy and then 
for diseases to be listed on the label. 

Having described the two extreme schoo! 
on organization of the infantry regiment, I 
to the discussion of some other matters, 
well that there will be among my readers 
try and “heavy” infantry adherents. I am 
pared to say which school I am going to | 
peat, “Much may be said on both sides.’ 

I pointed out early 1 in the discussion ¢! 
changes in organization are due to the app 
matériel, particularly weapons. It will be 


casts about 


; of thought 


hall proceed 


owing full 


ht’ infan- 


yt yet pre 


for to fe 


t any great 
ince of new 


therefore 
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hat on the developments in Infantry 


to awell 


equipme! , , 
q ost interesting phases of development 


Perhay ee S ® ” 
-" te present are those of ““Motorization 
ror tis ” 
ak ition. 

- chink safe to say that from the standpoint of 
snsporta ir troops and supplies the motor propelled 
transpy 


lestined to replace the army mule. It 
at the army, keeping 1 in step with motor 
ir peace- -time pursuits, adapts these de- 
army transportation uses, and the result 


hicle 
VeLuC 
simply mk 
developm« 
velopme nt 


mis ‘Motor n. 


Take the motor propelled vehicle and fit it for use on 
the battlefield as a weapon and we have “Mechani- 
zation.” 

The problem of motorization is a simple one, for the 
motor indust leads the way. The motor truck, costing 
a few hundred dollars, which is used in industry by the 
thousands, can also be used by our army for hauling sup- 
plies. The motor industry stands the cost of developing 
new models 

For use in the Infantry field and combat trains the 
modern 1'/.-ton truck has proven its worth. It has been 













found suitable as a substitute for mule-drawn carts to 
transport machine guns, mortars and ammunition. 

Of course, the Infantry i is not quite ready to go the 
whole way at this time. It is wise, I think, to keep ani- 
malized a minimum number of infantry units for possible 
threatres where horse-drawn infantry may be essential. 
The motorization plan which has been adopted takes 
away all animals, even riding animals, from a number of 
rganizations and substitutes motors, in the belief that it 
is only through tests requiring large Infantry units to 
operate exclusively with motors over a period of at least 
a year, that we may be able to arrive at definite con- 
lustons. 

While the change 1s being made from animal-drawn to 
iotor transportation, the assignment of trucks to Infan- 
ry regiments will not be made in accordance with tables 
f organization but such regiments will be provided ini- 
ially with only sufficient motor transport to carry on 

ace-time operations. Such motor transportation can be 
pooled within the regiment and allotted as needed. In 
his way the motors will be used continuously and will 
be worn out before they become obsolete. It will enable 


sto keep up-to-date on motors at minimum expense. 
ut is my conviction that the trend in the Infantry 1s 
learly away from special vehicles and in favor of trans- 
ration that is being. produced commercially. 
When it comes to mechanization the problem is not 
simple, for the tank or the armored car does not find 


‘counterpart in industry. Industry is not interested in 


ew models and so the cost of development must be 
borne by the government. This is a very expensive un- 
lertaking. 

Since 1920 our government has spent a considerable 
um of mor 


rocurement of 
measured in 


in the development and 


ghting vehicles, The result should not 
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the small number of modern machines now on hand, 
but principally i in the tremendous progress that has been 
made toward the production of satisfactory pilot models. 

At present the Infantry is particularly concerned with 
two models of tanks. One is the wheel-track ty pe of tank, 
such as the Christie, and the other is a track- laying ve- 
hicle of which several models have been built in the past 
few years. The former is especially desirable as a medium 
tank and the latter as a light one. It looks now as if 
both types of tanks will prove eminently satisfactory for 
Infantry purposes and that it will not be long when the 
Infantry will have some of each ty 

I am inclined to believe that A ately the Infantry 
will come around to one type of tank—a light, inex- 
pensive vehicle. I incline to this view because I doubt 
very much if, in the next war, tanks will be able to go 
charging about the battlefield in the face of anti-tank 
weapons no matter how well we succeed in overcoming 
inherent tank weaknesses. At any rate, I shall leave to 
the mechanized forces the matter of independent action 
and confine myself to tank employment in codperation 
with the Infantry foot troops. 

In my opinion it is the foot troops that will have to 
develop the hostile resistance which the tanks will 
be called upon to assist in overcoming. At this point in a 
fight I can visualize the tank commander familiarizing 
himself with the situation in order to put over a charge 
to overcome the resistance that has been developed. 
When this charge is launched, all possible support is to 
be given by the weapons within, or in support of, the 
unit that has been held up. These charges, I consider, 
will be for short distances against hesile strong points, 
which, when overcome, will enable the foot troops to 
continue the advance. 

In some cases I can conceive a battalion of tanks thus 
engaged. More often it will be a tank company or a 
platoon of tanks and sometimes there might be but one 
or two tanks helping out a platoon of foot troops. 

An up-to-date mortar, a large caliber air-cooled machine 
gun, a light, man-carried machine gun and a semi-auto- 
matic rifle are the 1 important weapons that to my way of 
thinking, complete the picture for modern Infantry. 

A number of new mortars are now being completed 
for the Infantry. As a companion weapon to the mortar 
a .50 caliber machine gun, that gives every promise of 
success, has been produced. Every effort is being made 
to produce a real light machine gun but until this is 
brought about we have in the Browning automatic, with 
bipod, a remarkably effective weapon in this class. 

I am particularly enthusiastic about the semi-auto- 
matic rifle as an Infantry weapon. Such a gun, we are 
assured, will not weigh more than the present rifle. It is 
predicted that a weapon of this kind will fire at the rate 
of 4o to so aimed shots a minute. Not only will this 
weapon greatly increase the fire power of the doughboy 
as he comes to grips with the enemy on the ground but 
it will be especially effective against aircraft. With the 
semi-automatic in the hands of our Infantry there will be 
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no need, if there ever was any, to take to the woods on 


the approach of hostile aircraft. | am quite convinced 
that the fire of the semi-automatic in combination with 
the old law of gravity will keep the enemy airplanes 
zooming above the clouds. 

1 few 


Passing from a discussion of materiel to a con- 


cluding ‘thoughts on training, I consider training far 
more important than m: weil because the former con- 
cerns the human being—endowed with intelligence 

while the latter, in itself, is the most stupid thing in the 
Materiel comes to life only when the human 


being takes charge of it. 


worlc 1. 
So no matter how up- to-date 
our weapons ¢ and other equipment may be, we must have 


The 


most important influence in developing the right kind of 


the mght kind of human beings to man them. 
men is correct training. 

The human being lies always been of first importance 
believe it will ever be thus no 


in war and I, for one, 


matter how much machinery we have. History shows us 
that good troops will accomplish more with indifferent 
weapons than bad troops will do with the best weapons 


in the world. The Russian General Dragomiroff (famous 


JOURNAL 
in the Russo- Turkish War) said: ““Give 


are a to fight to a finish, at ¥ 
take t And irshal 


aa “The human heart is the st 


» show you good tactics.” 


everything in war.” 

It is quite usual for military personne! 
study diligently the science of arms, the: . 
effects. Too often this is done at the expense of d 
of the human being. In this connectio: n 
conviction that the study of the human | th 
chological factors of battle, strength of a 
cowardice, discipline, coolness, excitability etera 
the thing that should, in the education ficer 
noncommussioned officers, take precedence over thy 
of arms and equipment. 

To neglect to develop the best arms a: gu 
would be folly, but to believe that these will wy 
next war regardless of the kind of soldiers Ww man ¢ 
(and this ts particul: urly true of the Queen of Battl 
the Infantry) would be more than foolish. Of the » 
principal factors in war 
far the more important must ever be man 


the we: apon and the mai 
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By LieuTeNANT Cotonet B. F. Rustine, 
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a HE relationship of the PMS&T and his assistants 
in the colleges to the body of ROTC graduates 1s 
Ji. one that offers large possibilities for keeping this 





fine and indeed indispensable group in line for military 
service, for assisting these men across the gap between 
the ROTC student and the Reserve officer. The relation- 
ship is exceptional and important and is one of which 
advantage should be taken to correct the almost alarming 
percentage of graduates who discontinue their military 
activities. 

The graduate, during his freshman and sophomore 
years, has had work of little interest, and has had to take 
no small punishment in being handled by the upper 
classes in the drill and command courses. His voluntary 
enrollment for the additional third and fourth years indt- 
cates interest and a more or less complete yielding to 
guidance by military personnel. He has committed him- 
self to 320 hours of instruction, plus hours of preparation, 
plus four or six weeks of ROTC camp at the end of the 
junior year, in addition to the indoctrination that should 
be and usually is imparted by military instructors. Fur- 
ther, for the majority of new graduates, is the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps camp tour, where results are significant 
and important in convincing the young man that he ts 
an officer and has a real place as a leader in great enter- 
prises that may come; he returns with a better under- 
standing of his military course and instructors; and 








The relationship of P.MS.& 
T. to R.O.T.C. —_— 


among the instructors the PMS&T is the centr: 
comm 1anding figure. 


nis 


In ciuiiie way the gr raduate is beholden to his PMS 
&T. Before he may enter the Advanced Coure lx 
be considered and sages upon as to his probable 
for training with a view to qualifying as an officer 
Though usually not known by the PMS&T, the man 
will be well known in person ‘and personal qualities by 
military and other instructors. Ample data wi ill be av 
able to the PMS€cT and it is for him to make the selec 
tion. To few men who choose to enter the 
Course ts the process of selecting a matter of indifference 


or small consequence, and favorable action usually cr 


ates a new and desirable relationship. A vear later each 


4 


man must be considered again as to whether he has di 
played the qualities to warrant his further training, ¢ 


PMS&T deciding, with his action to all intents final. At 


the end of the senior year there is similar action 
PMS&T reports the man fully qualified for a commis 
sion; otherwise without resort to board havi ing of lack 
ing “teeth,” the graduate fails to receive a commussio 


To men of the type who are commissioned from ¢ 


ROTC, average or better in their college classes, "es 
] nowt 

features of the officer- making process are not unknow 
r and magn 


and they have the proper effect of establishing 
fying the position of the senior officer prese: 





Ady nced 


¢ 


c. the PMS 





" ppr 
ei 


4 
im Cl! 


SNOU 


or t 








- PMS 


ssistants. This position need not fade 


after a class has been graduated and 


ay ins of continuing the contact and in- 
a bs well remark on the dire effects of an 
ad sive use of the mimeograph. Occasional 
1owever, perhaps two a year, from their 


successor are not unwelcome. Items on 
d with the military department are ac- 
; these may be included the mention of 
that ld be quite inappropriate coming from 
sy other cy—personal, outspoken, more or less 
vernal. In cities the PMS&T and his assistants may, 
rout undue expenditure of time, maintain a desirable 
tact and influence by taking some part in ORC as- 
nblies and activities. 
Some of the points that may be made, mostly have 
me during the past four years, are these: 
The fact that ROTC graduates now form more than 
fry per cent of the membership of the ORC, with the 
reasing very fast. That it will be for them 
whether the ROTC and ORC are successes 
nd are to have a permanent place in our institutions. 

That the t 1¢ approaches for them to carry on the Re- 
berve Office Acoma the ‘‘working and speaking” 

t of the ( WRC: this ROA being effective in action and 

ce depending largely on the number of members it 
as. To join the ROA is important, almost as important 
as to shove along and get one’s self promoted. 

[hat in the event of a major war the graduates who do 
reasonably well will most of them have the grade of 
higher. That the attendant responsibilities 
be very great. That the matter of personal prepared- 
ness s hould | rave a place in the very front of the mind. 
fhcer graduates are urged to think well on 
he distinctive position they hold, that of reasonably edu- 
ated and trained military leaders who are definitely com- 
mitted to service in case of serious war. 





aptain Of 


I} 


Re serve 


That a major 
it would put all into positions of responsibility under 
pficers who know the opportunities for training and prep- 
aration that have been offered. Neglect of these oppor- 
tt other than hazardous. 


unities is f Failure to carry on 
appropriate military studies and activities is not other than 
B disregard of the law of self-preservation. 

That those who would read current military thought 
should subscribe to their branch Journal—an essential 


ot the officer who wishes to carry on. No small portion 
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of sweetness and light it will give to the studies of the 
Army Extension Courses. 
a” dee 

From a letter of the President of the University of 
Dayton to ROTC graduates, 1930: 

“The University holds that military training is for the 
individual a valuable part of the course; that, by under- 
going this instruction and thus preparing himself for 
leadership, he is bringing to himself a distinct benefit 
and is furthermore performing a patriotic duty. It be- 
lieves also that continued attention to military subjects 
and association with military personnel is both proper 
and desirable. The great body of Reserve officers, most 
of them of World War service, grow older each year, 
and it is for the ROTC graduates to take their places. 
Otherwise our system of national defense, 
truly statesmanlike system, fails. 

“T am confident that it is the desire and intention of 
our graduates to be able to call themselves good citizens, 
not merely in a negative way but by a contend render- 
ing of some measure of public service. 
as military leaders you have, 
fort, prepared yourselves—and never can the nation have 
enough qualified leaders for the emergency which, in 
spite ‘of our hopes, may unhappily come. As in all lines 
of effort and study, you must either advance or slip back. 
So it will be in your fitness to lead men in the serious 
undertakings of war. 


our first and 


For such service 
at the cost of time and ef- 


“Again I commend to you a continued interest in and 
activity with the Reserve Corps, this as an important 
form of public service for which ROTC graduates have 
exceptional qualifications.” 

a a | 
The ROTC graduate or other person who cannot se 
cure employ ment will have small zeal for Reserve or any 
This 


is a fact that must have full and sy mpathetic recognition, 


activity bey ond the m ain issuc of e arning a living. 


also the fact of extreme unemployment among recent 
Too many ROTC graduates discon- 
tinue > chee military associations and studies; this gives an 
unfavorable showing, even a basis for attack on the RO 
TC. While the holding in line of their graduates has 
not been stressed among ve duties of Sones j in the col- 
leges, it would seem to he incumbent on the PMS&T’s 
to give the subject their careful attention and to use their 
favored position so as to foster the military interests of 
their alumni. 


college gradu ates. 


IT 1s NOT WHAT WE DO as 4 nation that provokes war. It is what the other fellow does 
to us directly or indirectly —ComMMaNoeR E. S. R. Brann, U.S. Navy. 











Strategy and Surgery 


By Coronet Gustavus M. Bec, “While it has not 
Medical Reserve 


























been 


officially established that | 
“WROM time to time military authors have paid us 


surgeons a compliment by comparing strategy with am a gifted strateg; st, the 
4 surgical operations. The following exposition is in fault i is not mine. 


the nature of a return of compliments. 








It is an undeniable fact that most surgeons have about 
as much knowledge of strategy as most strategists have 
of surgery, and as I have been unable to find in the lit- 
erature a comprehensive exposition of the parallel between 
the two arts and sciences, | deem it my duty to establish 
one on a scientific basis. I am particularly qualified for 
this task, for those of my patients who survived will 
testify to my skill as a surgeon, and while it has not yet 
been officially established that I am a gifted strategist, 
the fault is not mine. 


posed to represent the principle of cooperation. Surgeon 
apply the principle of surprise when at a 
is to say, they prefer to intervene before 
had time to entrench himself too strongly 
of the economy of force is essential in s 


' ssible. that 


enemy has 


Che principle 


often one has to perform several operatior in 


noon whereas strategists are lucky if they have one yor 
in a lifetime. As foe the principle of security, sur 


wear rubber glov es so as not to cut their fingers. at 
not badly. But why 70 on? 


; g 
Before we discuss the problems of a par: allelism between 


Strategy is not an art that can be pract I ed t 
strategy and surgery we must first take up the purely 


al Wi 


neither is surgery. The strategist can functio n only wher 


person: al aspect Bs the problem that of the living strate- the diplomats have become seeealiiecail of the inefectiv: 

gists and surgeons as men. Both must have sheepskins ness of treaties and talks. and the surgeon can ope 

before they can function at all. The former first earn only when the patient becomes convinced that th 
commissions and the latter diplomas from medical col- no other wav out of his dilemma. 

leges. Neither are regarded as full fledged until they Strategy catried into effect implies tactics, just as was 


have served in subordinate capacities nd secured more 


entific surgery is effective only through operation. Both 
sheepskins from postgraduate schools, after which they 


first formulate a plan of action and then tactics (ope — 


are supposed to be masters of their respective arts and tion) comes into its own. Troops advance. reconnoit 


sciences. seek contact with the enemy, and then initiate ‘batt was 


The science of strategy is based on principles resem- either by a frontal attack, by a break-through 
b ling the ten comm: andments. If we look closely we find velopment. The surgical operator does the same 


He cuts his way to the enemy, estimates the situatior 
cations. For example, the principles of the offensive and and tackles the enemy at his front, often having 


of movement are really one. The principle of the ob- through the center or around him, the battle contir 
jective is objectionable because war implies victory and  yntil , a enemy has been completely separated | —, 
it would be a difficult matter to get any fair- minded j jury base of supplies. No longer viable, he is carried off t 
to condemn a loser in war as a gene ‘ral who had violated Jaboratory where he is subject to a severe interrogator 
the principle of the objective. Liens there is no sense (microscopy ) with a view of finding out the actual con- 
in calling codperation a principle, because the fellow who ditions of his former homeland. Does this not resemble 
is stupid enough to quit during battle is apt to stop a the quizzing of prisoners of war? 
bullet coming from the wrong Mection. But I am wil- Again just as it 1s faulty to stress too much str Mteg| 
ling to accept all officially approved principles to keep the expense of tactics or vice versa, just so Is it erroneous 
peace in our families. The pojnt I am making is that to stress too much the science of surgery at the expens 
surgery has the identical principles. of operative skill and vice versa, for obvious reason 
Surgery has the principle of the objective—the anni- But there is a slight difference. The strategist wh 
hilation of the enemy (disease). It attacks him, hence has won a war earns honors and glory, while the sur ( 
follows the principle of the offensive. If you observe who has saved a patient often earns only abuse as the 
the way surgeons handle knives, scissors and forceps you most effective smoke screen to avoid paying his bill 
will admit also the principle of movement, often too No discussions, critiques, or derogatory comments att 
vividly presented by overzealous assistants who are sup- solicited. 


* 


ONLY THE POWER to have commands executed ever receives respect on this earth.— 
Grorce Stuart Brapy. 


that there are too many, because there are some dupli- 
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Part I 


HREADING tts course carefully through the coral 
1¢ trim coast guard cutter steamed for the 
etoa deep ond almost land-locked bay, at 

f which a strip of sandy beach gave promise of 

g plac e for the troops on board. "The coast had 

no indication of human habitation and its general aspect 

There was no oclial from the 


f dark green forest extending 1 in an unbroken 


was somber and forbidding. 
monotony 
sweep from the water's edge to the rain-lashed crests of 
the mountains in the interior, and even the shore line 
was obscured by an impenetrable tangle of mangrove 


y hi: alf submerged in water yee ooze as ; though 


> 


mrees gro win 
the luxuriant vegetation had overcrowded the land by its 
own fecundity aad was now forced to enter the water in 
search of less restricted environment. 

“Terra 
for this was northeast Samar, a region which 
the en ds, during their three hundred ind fifty odd 
vears of rule, had left untouched and unvisited except by 


The coast was uncharted and the interior was 
Incognita,”’ 


an occasional hemp trader, and which the Americans 
likewise bh ad as yet neither garrisoned nor thoroughly ex- 
plored. The salient features of the Island, as remembered 


by the white men who have campaigned on it, are the 
steamy heat of the days, the chill of the nightly rains, 
the jungle-matted swamps alternating with the steep 
Si ped m<¢ and the dank 
nd gl and 


untains, the mud everywhere, 
natives 


ol poisonous reptile, insect and plant. 


d gloomy forests infested with hostile 
every variety 


After the termination of the Philippine Insurrection 
there was a short period of comparative peace and a civil 
government was established, the jurisdiction of which, 

wever, extended merely to towns on the coast. Then 

ipa Va the weird “pope,” organizer and leader 
pt the terious movement known as Pulajanism, 
Preachec oly war against the coast natives and the 
‘Americans, and announced the intentions of burning 
every town on the Island, slaughtering the inhabitants 
who failed to jon him, and driving the Americans into 





the sea. Neither the origin or the cause of this movement 


’ Americans, but it ts 
certain that when “Papa Pablo’ raised his crimson stand 
ard the mountain natives flocked by thousands to enlist 
in his fighting bands. 


was ever clearly understood by the 


The name “Pulajan” came from 
the red uniform worn by the fanatics, 
Visayan for “‘red,”’ but the Pulajans called themselves 
“Miuilitant Soldiers of the Church.” After nearly 
of bloodshed and strife, “Papa Pablo” had 


complished his threats. 


“pula” being the 


a ycat 


almost ac 


Under orders from the general in command, Captain 
Cochrane had embarked his company of Macabebe Con 
stabulary on the cutter Basilan with the mission of estab- 
lishing a northeast 


base at San Ramon on the 


coast, 
where the peaceably inclined coast people could be given 
protection and from which operations could be carried 
into the interior. Cochrane and a lieutenant were on the 
bridge with Westover, Commander of the Basilan, when 
the ship entered San Ramon bay. 

I don’t see it” 


“Where is the place? the Captain 


asked, as he scanned the shore line with his glasses. “‘I’ve 
“and [ 


hope I shall never have to return. One trip along this 


never been here before,” answered Westover, 
and a 
saw- toothed reef poking out of the water every ship’ s 


coast 1s enough for me, with no chart to go by 


length. Your town 1s sup posed to be on the north shore 


near the head of the bay; at least that’s what the patron 


Marooned two months in the 
jungles of Samar, surrounded 
by hordes of fanatic Pula- 
jantes, Captain Cochrane's 
company of Macabebe Con- 
stabulary battles with star- 
vation. 
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of that Spanish boat at Lauang said. Maybe the Pulajans ceased a deep bellowing note, too prolons 


have burnt it.” 

Cochrane turned the glasses in the direction indicated. 
“I believe you're right,” he said presently, handing the 
glasses to Westover. “Look just to the left of the strip 
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side above the burnt village. This sou: 


Ma ) June 


ee ind SONOroys 
to be of any but human origin, came fro: «he Mounta; 
iain 


as Te peated 
from a hil 


Crest far in 


from a promontory across the bay, ag 
farther in the distance, and yet again fro 


the 





of beach over the top of the 
long grass and you can see 
blackened timbers.” 

The cutter moved slowly 
ahead, almost without mak- 
ing a sound, through water 
the color of emerald. When 
a projecting cape of man- 
groves was rounded and the 
site where San Ramon had 
stood came fully into view, ~ 
it was apparent that the 
village had long since been 
burned and abandoned. 





As soon as the Basilan 
dropped anchor, a boat was 
lowered and the Constabu- 
lary officers took a platoon 
and went ashore to recon- 
noiter. Westover wished to 
accompany the party, but 
after Cochrane had sug- 
gested that the ship's one- 
pounders and gatlings be 
trained on the shore, either 
to cover the landing or to 
protect the withdrawal in 
case of attack, he decided to 4 
remain on board. Leaning A 
over the railing of the 
bridge, he watched the 
whaleboat, as rowed by six roof 
sturdy Tagalog seamen, it 
moved swiftly towards the 
beach. 

Not a sound came from the land except the lapping 
and gurgling of the water, washing about the roots o 
the mangroves. Mountain and shore seemed deserted, 
yet Westover had the feeling that every movement of the 
new-comers was being watched. Three squads leaped 
ashore when the boat touched the beach and, each mov- 
ing in a different direction, disappeared in the long grass. 
Cochrane followed the center squad with the rest of the 
party, except two soldiers who remained with the sailors 
at the boat. 

Presently the stillness was broken by a single shot fol- 
lowed by several others in rapid succession. The un- 
wonted noise disturbed from their feeding place among 
some trees near the shore a flock of large birds with 
enormous red bills, and they flapped up giving raucous 
cries of anger and remonstrance. 

The firing lasted but a few moments. After it had 








He spent the rest of the after- 
noon in the sentry box on the 





interior | here Was 
something t it which 
made Wes t feel oc 
though an hand hag 
touched the ack of bis 
neck. He C | to one ot 
Cochrane’s : oncommis. 
sioned offic who wa 
standing on the lower deck 
and asked | what the 
sound was. ~ That. senor 
capitan,’ answered the 
Macabebe sergeant, coming 
smartly to attention and ¢ 


luting, “‘is a 
war horn of Pulajans 
Capitan Cochrane has heard 
it many times and he wil 
tell you that with it they 
can send messages from hill. 
top to hilltop entirely Across 
the Island. But see, we shal 
have news from on shor 
now, for they are signalling 


udion, the 


” 
to us. 


The 


ged to the cutter was sent 


message wig-wag- 
by Cochrane to inform 
Westover that the village 
was burned and abandoned 




















a nearby Pulajan outpost 
had been driven away, and 
that he would return on 
“N board before dusk. In about 
an hour he returned with his party. If he did not like 
the situation his face gave no indication of his feelings 
for it was as serenely impassive as usual. | 
One of the Macabebes carried some murderous looking 
bolos, crescent shaped and over two feet in length West 
over took one from the man to examine it. It was heavily 
weighted towards the point, with an edge like a raz 
and the handle had no guard but consisted merely ot 4 
round knob of caribao horn, thickly inlaid with il 
Another soldier brought two bloodstained tunics made of 
red cleth and ornamented on the breast a: 
large white crosses. 


Cochrane accepted the drink proffered 


ver 
1 back with 


by the wel 


trained mess boy, but postponed giving an account “ 
what had happened, saying that he wish to take a 
vantage of the last opportunity to dress f linner. ¢ 

che evening 


{ rin 
appeared later in spotless white and du 


“-* ‘ ” . > ly 
meal refused positively to “talk shop,’ as he expressed 
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)NOroys 
IUNtain 
CDeated 
a hill 
t far in 
re Was 
which 
eel as 
nd had 
of his 
one of 
mM mis. 
ho was 
er deck, 
hat the 
r, Senor 
red the 
coming 
and s. 
jon, the 
ulajans 
as heard 
he will 
it they 
rom hill. 
ly across 
we shall 
yn shore 


Nepltisgt 


ignalling 


Wig-wag- 


th anyol whe “ni the table had been cleared 


Finally, 
was sent 
' and th 


the mess boys withdrew after setting out whiskey, 
ode al a box of Manila cigars, he was induced 
o give his views upon the situation. 


What | have to say,” he announced, “‘can be said in 


outpost » 
na few words. The Pulajans attacked San Ramon, chopped 
way, and TT 
~ Bamup all the people who didn’t get away, looted the stores 
turn on 
. , of the traders, then burned the place—this at least three 
nas, months ago. My men jumped a small party of them this 
tine frernoot | spring near the village. We killed two 
feelings | 
- en; the others escaped, some of them wounded. Alto- 
. ether t were not over a dozen of them. From the 
§ |OOKING : { ' 
> fmmpapers found on the dead men, | gather that they be- 
a) W est- iS j / 
oe onged t nicio Lasara’s band, which incidentally i is 
is Neavuy ' 
tel st fighting outfits Papa Pablo has. I know 
1 [a7 . os P ° . 
about ¢ for | had the pleasure of meeting him in a 
rely a c ic - 


»n the Gandara river last year.’ Cochrane lit 
1. of ne of the cigars and leaned back in his seat as though he 


inis| speaking. 


. They to have this coast pretty well occupied, 
the we pudging ¢ boudjons,” Westover said. Cochrane 
count a eaned fory . “Yes,” he answered, “I can explain the 
take ad Biipresenc ghting henile on this desolate and thinly 
ner. He opulated only by the assumption that Maslog, 
evening heir so-cal! 


mpregnable stronghold and general head- 
Papa Pablo is supposed to hang out, 1s 


yressed It Quarters. w 
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The edifice had a bizarre and yet formidable ap pearance 


somewhere in this region, perhaps just back of these 
mountains.’ 


“Is that the pl ace every officer on the Island, Reg gulars, 


Scouts and Constabulary included, has been trying to 
locate for so long?” 
Hazzard, the Lieutenant, replied: 


praying to God that he wouldn’t find it.” 


All laughed. 


remark, for the campaign against the Pulajans involved 


asked one of the ship's officers. 
“Yes, and probably 


There was an element of truth in this 


every form of hardship and danger and was without the 
usual i incentive of credit or glory to be won. 

Leaving the junior officers to continue the conversation, 
Westover rose, and taking the Constabulary c: aptain by 
the arm, led him into the tiny compartment reserved for 
‘| want to know 
“My orders 


are to ‘drop ) your comps any here and return to fe ath: slogan. 


the commanding officer of the ship. 


what you intend to do, Cochrane,” he said. 
I was told, however, that there was a fair sized town with 
plenty of fishing boats so you would at least have means 
of communication by sea with other stations. You have 
seen now that there is nothing here except a hundred, 
five hundred, maybe five thousand Pulajans, and the 
nearest military force is the Scout company at Lanang, 
distant two days by ship and probably two weeks m arch 
overland. If you disembark here you cut yourself off from 


support, and if your whole company doesn’t get chopped 
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to pieces it will be a miracle.” 

Westover paused, but as Cochrane said nothing, he 
continued: “Our orders were given in ignorance of the 
true situation; my advice, therefore, is for you to stay 
right on board this ship, and if you don’t take it you are 
a bigger fool than I think you are.” Westover spoke 
earnestly, for he had grown very fond of the young cap- 
tain during the few days of companionship on board. 

“Thanks for the advice,” Cochrane answered. “I am 
quite sure the situation is different from what the Gen- 
eral thought it was. Nevertheless, I shall occupy - 
hold San Ramon, or rather, the place where it stood, 1 
compliance with my orders. Undoubtedly some of Pi 
villagers who escaped are hiding in the jungle and will 
come tn; anyway there will be good hunting, for I think 
the Pulajans are fairly numerous in this region. We may 
find Maslog and capture it, too.’ 

“Or more likely get taken in yourselves;”” Westover 
growled, ‘ ‘however, have your own way, man, have your 
own way. . 

“T’ll send a report of the situation to headquarters by 
you and also a requisition for supplies, if you will do me 
the favor to take them,’’ Cochrane continued, ““We have 
rations for only ten days, which I can stretch out to last 
twenty, so ple ase stress the 1 importance of getting some- 
thing to eat over to us within that time. You see, they 
expected me to get rice from the hemp traders in San 
Ramon and I| stumbled over some skulls in the gtass, 
which probably are those of said traders. Let’s have a 
drink now and turn in for I want to get an early start 
tomorrow.” 

By daybreak the next morning the disembarkation 

was well under way. The company travelled with a sur- 
prsingly small amount 

of baggage, a few 
cases of extra ammu- 
nition, some rice 
kettles, a water can, 
two tin buckets and \ 
an axe, pick, and 
shovel comprising 
about all of it. The 
rations consisted mere- 
ly of rice, coffee, sugar, 


May-Jung 
salt, and canned meat. Each soldier, in tion to «il 
. Ite 
bayonet, ammunition belt and canteen, carried iad 
haversack and a light blanket in which y, 


j : wrapped an an 
extra shirt and pair of trousers. A bolo, capi ure: fone ds 
enemy, also formed part of the indivi armamen 
Thus armed and equipped, the men wer edt 
in the field indefinitely. 

Cochrane deployed the first boat-load o| in ase 
circle about what had been the plaza of the village, Thes 
as others were disembarked, he set them to work y 
their knives, cutting down the grass that had grow, 
ten or fifteen feet in height since the village was bur: 
the feathery fronds of which would form an excellen: 
thatch for the te mporary shelters to be erected as soon x 
the clearing was well in progress. When the disembark. 
ation was completed the Basilan heaved anchor and oo 


under way, Westover waving a farewell fr m the bridge 
as the vessel steamed out. 

A less practical person than the captain might | 
found food for morbid thought at the severing of this lag 
link with civilization, but there was no time for sentiment 
even had he been so minded, for there Was an immens 
amount of work to be done. 

He planned to construct a stockaded cwartel lary 
enough to shelter the entire company and strong enoug 
to enable him to leave it under a small guard while on ex- 
peditions 1 in the interior. His first thought, however, was 
to provide for the immediate shelter and security of th 
company. He realized that the c camp would be watch 
constantly and that safety lay only in unremitting vig 
lance at all hours of the day and night, therefor 
established the most rigid guard routine. 

Three sentry squads were posted at the outskirts of 

village, two squads 
were held at the 
ouac as a support 










another squad was de 
tailed to accompan\ 
men leaving the per 
' imeter for an\ purpose 
| and the men engaged 





in clearing the Feld of 





fire and putting up 
the grass shelters were 
required to work with 





arms at hand. Even 
the kitchen police were 
prohibited from going 
for water to the spring 
at the edge 


~ 





jungle without an & 
cort of one squad A 
lookout station for 
both sea and land wa 
also est: a, in the 
top of a 


1 nine 
stood near the landing 


The men would have worked until night without murmuring place. 





yas peculiar in that ordinary measures 
inapplicable. Small patrols could not 
se every advantage lay with the Pulajans 
igle, and the killing of two or three 
cure of their arms would constitute a 
while to Cochrane it would mean a loss 
be replaced. What he had to anticipate 
: from the jungle of hundreds of fanatics 
at the anting-antings and other charms 
blessed by their priests, made them im- 
attle, knew solely the desire to close in 
+s and exterminate them with their heavy 
onslaught could be stopped in the few 
if at all, only by steady 
ys delivered by men standing ‘shoulder to 
| readiness to present a wall of bayonets to 
rvived the bullets. It was clear, therefore, 
that the men must be kept together. A few coils of 
harbed wire would have been invaluable for protection of 


V 


pagict 





d space available, 


yards of Cl 
compact vi 
‘ 1 ] P 4 
shoulder a 


‘ 1 
those W al 




















the camp, but as they were not on hand, it was useless to 
long tor them 

Th remperature during the day was like that of a hot- 
but the work commiinell without flagging. Coch- 
e utilized the — of competition, personal a 


othet 7a tients familiar to those experienced it 
handling men with such good results that, without their 
buspecting It, the M stale were kept going throughout 
the dav at almost a frantic pace. Before evening snug 
comfortable shelters had been built in a semicircle 
around the tree at the landing place, a rain-proof kitchen 
and a store room had been constructed nearby, and pro- 
tection had been established for the night posts of two 
sentry squads. In addition, a field of fire over a hundred 
squads fae rds in width had been cleared and the entire space en- 
the bi. ygeclosed by improvised chevaux de frise made of tough 
upport, Iamsttkes tightly bound together with bejuco, and anchored. 
Route dk om obstacle was intended merely to delay the rush of 
he Pulajans the few seconds that would be needed to get 
he company into action. The jungle growth had been cut 
for a few yards outside the obstacle and left as it had 
fallen Cochrane had observed that the Pulajans could 
advance almost notselessly through standing underbrush, 
but that except during a heavy rain it was impossible for 
them to move over vegetation which had been cut without 
disclosing their presence. As an added precaution some 
mpty cans found in the ruins of the traders’ houses were 


ashe trom vines stretched along the edge of the 


compan 


ters were 


ork Wit 


Every house in the village had been burnt to the 
und, but the uprights and framing of hard wood had 
troyed. In a spirit of wanton destruction, 
¢ Pulajans had built fires around the uprights 
at the base, in order to burn them through, and this 
Spared the soldiers much work, for Cochrane had the 
timbers collected as the clearing progressed for use in 
stockade to be started on the morrow. Haz- 
ced out the trench for the stockade, and in 


Not been a 


h wever, t 


uil ding th 
zard had ma 
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order to utilize the pick and shovel to the greatest ad 
vantage had left six men as three reliefs at the work of 
He had ¢ ilso found time to select a slender 
and lofty palm tree for a fi: ig pole and to install it in the 


excavation. 


center of the c: amp with the Stars and Stripes hoisted at 
the peak. 

The skulls of the villagers were collected and placed in 
a neat pyramid near the foot of the flag pole with those 
of the children on top. The Mac abebes needed no such 
souvenirs to inflame them against the Pulajans, but this 
object lesson constantly before their eyes was a salutary 
reminder that there must be no negligence in the per 
formance of guard duty. 

The men anil 1 have worked until night without mur 
muring, but the Captain had unouaciendy acquired the 
keculey of keeping his finger on the pulse of the organ 
ization so, observing that they were tired, he had the rec all 
sounded while the sun was yet high above the mountain 
peaks to the west. When the men had been assigned to 
sleeping places and the posts they were to occupy in case 
of alarm, the first sergeant announced that “‘retreat” fol 


woul | be held at six o'clock, and 


lowed by “inspection” 
then dismissed them. 
It was Cochrane’s theory that native troops on service 


in the field, 


being ina natural environment, are 


more 
inclined than whine troops to forget ot ignore the princt- 
ples instilled on the tr. aining ground, without which 
combination of effort is impossib le. It was his practice, 
to tighten rather than relax the bonds of dis- 
cipline under the hards ships and dangers of actual cam- 
paign. With white troops his methods might not have 


been successful, but it was doubtless due to them that in 


therefore, 


several years of active service the company had never re- 
treated from an engagement, never abandoned a dead or 
wounded man nd never lost a gun. At the retreat for 
mation the Captain himself read al explained the orders 
for the security of the station, among which was the im 
portant provision that each man tare keep his rifle, 


bayonet and ammunition within reach at all times. The 
ceremony was concluded by the sounding of “to the 
colors” by the field music ‘of the company. The sun 


dipped below the horizon as the flag fluttered down. 
Night fell before the meager supper had been finished. 
With the darkness came a deluge of chilling rain, but 
the men were dry and warm sede the thatched shelters 
and even the sentinels were comfortably protected from 
the downpour by rain capes plaited from leaves of the 


palm. At nine o'clock the liquid notes of * ‘taps,”” rising 
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above the soughing of the monsoon and swish of the rain, which direction the monsoon blew continually. A single 


floated out over mountain and shore to proclaim the end 
of the day and that all was well with the little garrison at 
San Ramon. 

The night passed without incident. The next and 
several succeeding days were occupied from dawn until 
dusk in the construction of the fort. A trench of rectangu- 
lar trace, with salients at each corner, was dug near the 
beach opposite the center of what had been the village 
plaza. The hardwood uprights from the burnt dwellings 
were placed on end, side by side in the trench, with a 
third piece opposite the interval between each two, thus 
rendering the interior bullet-proof. The trench was then 
filled in and the earth tamped. The stockade was strength- 
ened by cross pieces securely lashed to the inner wall with 
bejuco at a height of ten feet above the ground, and a 
flooring of split bamboo was laid at the same height over 
the entire enclosed space. A steep pyramidal roof, well 
thatched with leaves of nipa palm, covered the whole 
structure including the bastions at the corners. At the 
peak of the roof a circular sentry box extended around 
the flag a which projected through the center. The 

a 


building had no sides except on the face to seaward, from 


gate gave access to the ground floor from which a wide 
sia ladder led to the second floor. This gat 
invention of Hazzard and he was rather proud of it. Made 
of heavy logs, it must have weighed half a ton, but it 
was balanced on a vertical axis and could be « pened by a 
push, while on the other hand it could be latch 
by a heavy bar which could not be reached fr 
side. The hardwood uprights which formed the stock- 
ade were impervious to such cutting tools as were at! hand 
so the problem of making a double tier of |: opholes was 
a difficult one. It was cleverly solved, howe 
company artificer, who made blow pipes o! bamboo and 
burnt out the holes with the pick head and some wom 
out bolos, heated until they were red. : 
It was not deemed probable that fresh water could be 


was the 


d securely 


rom the out- 


ver, by the 


found so close to the shore, but.a well was stat 


1 
ted, never- 


theless, and at a depth of a few feet water was found 
which although slightly brackish, would do tor cooking 
rice and, at a pinch, could be used for no ig. Ac the 
end of the first week the heavy work was < and there 
remained only the finishing touches to be added. The 
edifice had a bizarre and yet a formidable appearance 











roughly the dual purpose of shelter 

, and protection from the enemy. How- 
rious defect; this was the vulnerability 
roof to fire, a weapon with which the 
ry familiar. The Captain 
| he had found the unique 
ranging the lashings which 
tions of the roof in place so 
nly one bejuco, the particu- 
red by it would slide down 
presumably on the heads of 


yet at the same time impor- 
was that of a name for the 
ane’s male relatives had all 
de of the Confederacy under 
lisposed to name the stronghold after that 
in the other hand, Hazzard’s male parent 
d with Sherman to the sea and he asserted 
lerable reason that for an outpost such as this, 
ipholding the sovereignty of the United States 
chest frontier, a name of less partisan nature 
would be more appropriate. The work was therefore 
alled “Fort Defiance,” with the understanding, however, 
that a conspicuous height near the head of the bay should 
be called Forrest Hill, and a higher peak between the bay 
and the inlet to the north should be known as Lookout 
Mountain 
It was a day of general rejoicing when the flag was 
hoisted on the Fort for the first time and the bivouac was 
abandoned for the relatively comfortable new quarters. 
Guard duty then became far less arduous, as a single 
sentinel in the sentry box on the roof sufficed during day- 
light hours, and a double post in each of two diagonally 
bastions provided ample security at night. Two 
armed with riot guns were assigned sleeping 
quarters and combat stations on the upper floors of three 
-. Made J of the four bastions, their mission being to deliver a flank- 

but it ng fire along the outer face of the stockade. The bastion 
nearest the sea was reserved by the two officers as their 
wn quarters. The ground floor, utilized as a kitchen, 
the out- tore work shop, guard room and place-at-arms, 
© stock- ned for defense to the platoon on guard and a 
quad consisting of the mess and quartermaster sergeants, 
cooks and kitchen police, Cochrane very properly ap- 
advantages for night fighting of the grazing 
t visibility afforded by the lower tier of loop 
in slept practically at their stations, so after 
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“call to arms’’ had been sounded a few times in order to 
habituate each man to taking his post quickly and with- 
out confusion, the entire company could be formed in 
readiness to fight within a few seconds at any time. 

As the fort approached completion, the ofh- 
cers began to formulate plans for exploration 
of the adjacent coast and the interior. No 
Pulajans had been seen, but their constant 
presence in the vicinity was indicated by fresh 
tracks in the jungle near by, and the fact 
that the boudjons never failed to give warn- 
ing from every hilltop whenever unusually 
large work or foraging parties left the clear- 
ing. Additional rations were necessary be- 
fore an extended reconnaissance of the coun- 
try could be made. The twenty day period 
Al- 
most from the first day the scanty supplies had been eked 
out by such few articles of food as the jungle afforded. 

A large fish trap, buile with much effort near the head 
of the bay where the water was sh: allow, brought only 
sparse results, the catches as a rule consisting mainly of 
jelly fish and octopi. The latter were boiled and eaten 
with avidity, but even hungry native soldiers were unable 
to find nourishment in the jelly fish. Singularly enough 
on one morning an eight foot shark was found in the trap 
and its capture excited no little excitement and amuse- 
ment, for in its struggles to escape when the men arrived, 
it broke down the trap and also the platform on which 
they were standing, and they fell in the water on top of 
the powerful fish. 

The inhabitants of the village had been hemp gatherers 
and fishermen, consequently but few food products had 
been raised in the vicinity and everything edible to be 
found in the small patches under cultivation had long 
since been gathered by the Pulajans. There was a limited 
supply of cocoanuts, and the forest yielded to the expert 
seeker such articles of food as palm cabbage, bamboo 
shoots, obud, 


drew rapidly to a close and yet no steamer came. 


a nut-like substance found in he heart of a 
small palm, gabi, a root similar to that growing in the 
Hawauan Islands from which poi is made, and see 
a root as large as a man’s thigh which when cooked, 
Hazzard remarked, looked ond tasted like issue soap. 

As the days lengthened into weeks and still no boat ar- 
rived, it became necessary to search farther and farther 
afield to find sufficient nourishment to keep alive the 
hundred and forty-six human organisms for whose wel- 


fare the C aptain was responsible. Salt was made by 





Every foot of it good meat except the head 
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evaporating sea water in one of the rice kettles, and « 
substitute for sugar was found occasionally in the form of 
honey stored in the dead and dried out trunks of bamboo 
trees. 

The men suffered most of all from the lack of tobacco. 
The cigarette and cigar stumps carelessly tossed aside 
during the first few » following the disembarkation 
were eagerly searched for slaerwands and used as stakes 
in the endless games of panguingue with ~ the men 
whiled away the pangs of starvation. Papaya leaves, 
dried and rolled into cigarettes, were used as a wretched 
substitute for tobacco until the few trees to be found in 
the environs were stripped of their foliage. 

The two officers alternated in the dangerous expedient 
of creeping out after midnight with two of three of the 
best hunters to spend the long hours until daylight 
perched in the branches of a tree in the hope of shooting a 
wild pig, but not often were their efforts rewarded with 
success. Hazzard said his teeth chattered so from the cold 
that the noise frightened the pigs away from their feeding 
grounds. 

From lack of use the few trails leading along the coast 
and into the interior had become choked with a dense 
growth in which vines covered with long sickle-shaped 
thorns intermingled with spiky grass, the serrated leaves 
of which cut like knives. It was a question whether the 
mountains or the swamps were more difficult of passage. 
There was mud everywhere—even on the sides of the 
steepest mountains and in the mangrove swamps it was 
waist deep. On one occasion Hazzard attempted to cross 
a swamp and after wading for several hours in mud and 

water up to his dioebders. was driven by the incoming 
tide to a refuge in the tree tops where he spent the night, 
being “gnawn to the bone,” as he facetiously asserted, 
by millions of mosquitos. 

An expedition led by Cochrane in the same direction 

was more successful, for after skirting the swamp he 
found higher ground and a stretch of | ae peopled by 
large gray apes. He shot several of these and brought 
them back to the fort, to the delight of the Macabebes. 
who built hires on the beach and roasted them whole. 
The “corpses” bore a striking resemblance to those of 
human beings as they were laid on the coals. Hazzard 
remarked that the scene made him think of descriptions 
he had read when a boy, of cannibals preparing a feast of 

“long pig,’ which is the South Sea Island term for roast 
missionary. This was a feast day for the officers as well, 
as Cochrane had also shot one of the red billed birds, 
which was found to be deliciously tender with a flavour 
resembling that of turkey. 

Aundhes discovery was that the inlet to the north of 
the San Ramon peninsula extended inland for a long dis- 
tance, probably several day's march. The operations of 
the company were restricted, therefore, to the region 
south of it until-a boat could be obtained. By common 
consent this 1 important body of water was given the name 
of Ape Inlet, and it was “duly entered as such on the 
sketch of the locality under preparation. 
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Jungle and forest were infested with | 
creatures fastened themselves upon the men }y r 
sucking the blood they could but illy S| nd h any, 
on until each loathsome thing was diste: 
of a little finger. The wounds made by 


eches 
tinued to bleed after they dropped off and deedoest 
into tropical ulcers. 7 
So far not a native had been seen. A igh it we 
doubtful if any of the villagers could read clan ze 
in both Spanish and Visayan, inviting the people 
turn and rebuild their homes under the protection of th 
troops, had been posted conspicuously on trees at the inte 
sections of trails, but there had been no response tn oh. 
invitation. This fact led to the conclusion chat the Py 
jans, in the pursuance of a well organized f supe I 
had driven the coast natives into thei interior in order to y 
them to plant crops and carry burdens for the fightins 
bands. Such being the case, accomplishments of th: ms, 
sion at San Ramon would involve an expedition of sever 


days duration beyond the mountains to the west fort 
purpose both of ‘seeking the Pulajan stronghold and 
rescuing the people of the coast. The C apt: ain of course 
was clean to make such at attempt before the arrival 
of the long overdue boat bringing tations, Ther was 
every reason to expect the boat’s coming, and as day af 
day passed without even an cnlicotine of smoke on th 
horizon to seaward the delay became more and more puz 
zling. The situation was inexplicable and under the ci 
cumstances there was justification for abandoning the s 
tion and trying to win through to the military pos it 
Lauang, but Cochrane did not give this idea a moment's 
a 

The loyalty and abnegation of the Macabebes was spler 
did. During week after week of gradual starvation th r 
cheerfulness and prompt dhaiener to orders remained 
unimpaired. As for their devotion to Cochrane, never was 
a choice delicacy such as a fish, a bird, a yam, or a mors 
of dried meat obtained by any soldier that he did 
proffer it at once to Sa Capitan. 

“— a are natural musicians and the compan 


varying from a hide ai by mane Poa a lead 
neck to the half of a cocoanut shell, to wind instruments 
of several notes ingeniously constructed of different sized 
joints of bamboo. A concert was given nightly and the 
music helped materially to deaden the craving for food 
and tobacco, which otherwise would have bean at Its 
worst during the evening hours. 

Cochrane had commanded these native troops for s 
eral years, yet he never ceased to wonder at their constant 
cheerfulness under conditions of service severe enoug) : 
sap the spirits of any body of men. His was a genet: 
service company, sent wherever there was fighting in an 
part of the archipelago. The prospect before « the men 
therefore one of continued campaigning, with death in 
many painful forms ever lurking in the foregro nail Ds 
cipline was strict if not harsh, the pay was small, ¢ 
clothing and equipment inferior, and the food poor eves 
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rd cumstances; yet they not only reén- 
Re any when their terms of service expired, 
waiting list of friends and relatives at 
diness to fill vacancies caused by death 
were ever ready to follow, or to ptocede 
; into any danger, blindly and without 
g as they realized the officer was there to 
them. In their devotion and eagerness to 
ake sembled a pack of well-trained hunting 


ant, who had served in the Spanish army 
f an excellent patrol leader and scout, asked 


1 was 

# fee eral times to take a few men and surprise 
of the various Pulajan outposts known to be in the 

vicinity; but Cochrane was unwilling to risk the loss of 
» and arms or to burden the command with prisoners 

we the ceipt of rations would enable him to make 


the projected « xpedition i in search of Maslog. His plan 
to hold out if possible until the steamer came, then 
to surprise one of the outposts, and with the guides thus 
obtained, to make a dash for the main stronghold before 
the alarm could be given. He had no illusion as to the 

ficulties of such an undertaking, but he assumed that 
his prolonged inactivity would have induced the enemy 
to become careless, and in any case no other practicable 
course Was presented. 

The fish trap gave poor results and it was also the cause 
of an almost fatal injury to one of the best men of the 
The poor fellow was in water up to his waist 
trying to see what was in the trap when he was bitten on 
the leg by a fish so poisonous that he fainted outright from 
the pain. Within an hour the leg swelled until it was a 
large as a barrel and the man was in convulsions. Noth- 

: could be done to help him and it was thought that he 
w mtr die, but after several days of intense suffering he 
began to recover; several weeks passed however before 


he was again fit for duty. 


was 


ompany ° 


This incident, added to the failure of the trap to pro- 

vide fish in any but negligible quantities, led to a syste- 
matic search of the coastline for some kind of embark- 
ation that could be used for fishing off the shore. 

There had been plenty of boats in the village before its 
destruction and it was hoped that the Pulajans had con- 
cealed one for their own use somewhere in the vicinity. 
To the great joy of everyone Hazzard stumbled acci- 
dentally upon an immense banca concealed in a man- 
grove swamp and half filled with mud. This boat had 
been dug out of the trunk of a giant tree and the com- 
bined effort of half the men in the company was required 
to dislodge it from its bed. Two large holes had been 
burned in the bottom but the artificer plugged them with 
pieces of a cork-like wood of the variety used by the na- 
tives for n taking paddles, and stopped all apertures with 
the dried fiber B the wild hemp plant, held in place by an 
adhesive gum found in the forest. The stability of the 
boat was improved by attaching outriggers of bamboo to 
each side. Several paddles had been found among the 


driftwood on the beach, so the queer looking craft, offi- 
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cially christened the Ark, was soon in readiness for use 
Cochrane regretted that he had left at Catbalogan a brass 
swivel gun captured in a preceding campaign against in- 
surgents on the Island of Leyte, which would have been 
an ideal piece of ordnance for installation in the bow of 
the Ark. 

Fishing tackle was improvised by plaiting lines with 
hemp fiber and c: arving out hooks from bits of shell, bul- 
lets being utilized as sinkers. A number of small fish 
taken Sonam the trap having been cut up for bait, the boat 
put to sea on the afternoon of the day following its dis- 
covery, with Hazzard and fifteen Macabebes on board, 
the destination being a reef near the entrance to the bay 
where it was thought there would be good fishing. A 
great deal depe nded upon the success of the new venture so 
the boat was watched by anxious eyes as it left the beach 
and moved from the bay, the paddles dipping in unison 
and apparently everything going well on board. When it 
had disappe ared beyond the mangrove cape, the hungry 
soldiers sat down to await its return, meanwhile licking 
their lips in anticipation of a supper of broiled fish with 
perhaps enough for each to eat his fill. 

Ranks had just been broken after the evening ceremony 
of retreat, when the sentry on the roof called down that 
the boat was returning, and there was a chorus of joyful 
ejaculations when it was observed that the returning 
fishermen were waving their hats and the boat lay heavily 
in water as though well loaded. A hundred eager hands 
laid hold of the Ark when its bow touched the shore and 
drew it up on the beach. 

“You must have had good luck,” Cochrane said, as 
Hazzard, with a grin on yc face, strode up and shook 
hands with him. 
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“So we did, but not the kind you expect,” answered 


the Lieutenant. “Come and see what we've got.” 


Stepping to the side of the boat, the Captain looked 
down and saw, half filling it from bow to stern, not piles 
of gleaming fish as he had hoped, but a reddish coloured 
furry-looking mass that quivered in places, and from 
which came a smothered intermingling of snarls and 
squeaks. 

“What in the devil have you got here, Hazzard,” he 
asked, as soon as his astonishment would permit him to 
speak. A grinning soldier gave the answer by detaching 
an object form the mass and holding it up before Coch- 
rane’s eyes. It was an immense bat, nearly a yard from 
tip to tip, covered with reddish brown fur, and with a 
head resembling that of a small dog. Cochrane was 
aghast at its hideousness. “You are a hell of a fisherman,’ 
he said, with rather a forced laugh, “I send you after fish 
and you bring a boat load of bats.” 

Noticing the disappointment the Captain was unable 
to conceal, Hazzard spoke quickly: “But they are good 
to eat, at least the men say so. They say that if you skin 
them and wash them in vinegar they are as good as 
chicken.” 

Cochrane’s chagrin vanished when he witnessed the 
men’s happiness at the sight of the repulsive creatures. 
Dozens of willing assistants helped the cooks to skin and 
dress them, and at supper that night the accumulated 
hunger of weeks was satiated with broiled bat’s breast 
topped off by a nutritious, if not savoury, stew of bat meat 
and palawan. There was no vinegar with which to take 
away the rank odour and taste of the meat, but it was 
edible and nourishing; consequently it was a God-send to 
the famished men. 


During supper Hazzard related between mouthfuls 
that while his party was en route to the reef they passed 
an island covered with small trees, to the branches of 
which thousands of bats were hanging, and that yielding 
to the solicitations of the men who declared the bats to be 
excellent eating, he authorized the landing, with the re- 
sult that a boat load of the animals was obtained within 
a short time simply by knocking them down with poles. 

Cochrane then congratulated him upon having dis- 
covered what promised to be an inexhaustible source of 
food, but suggested that on the following day the attempt 
be made to catch enough fish to supplement the rations 
of bat’s meat, as otherwise a steady diet of it might pall 
upon the men. There was no difference of opinion as to 
the name to be bestowed upon the newly discovered land; 
without discussion it was entered upon the map as ““Bat 
Island.”’ 

That night the two officers conferred at length upon 
the situation. It was now nearly two months since the 
Basilan had steamed away leaving them marooned on the 
inhospitable shore, as isolated from their kind as they 
would have been on a desert island in the midst of the 
Pacific. Cochrane had never given up the idea of a march 


into the interior, and the discovery made by Hazzard now 
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May-Jun, 
led him to resume his planning. It was 
fore, that for the time being the lieutena 
daily journeys to get a cargo of bats and { 
food not needed for immediate consum; 
preserved by salting and drying for use a 
| 

Taking advantage of the ebbing tide th. 
day before noon. Early in the afternoon he 
heard in the direction of the Island. The 
considerable volume, died down, then rose 
was repeated several times. Cochrane was | 
and alarmed but there was nothing he cou! 
wait as there was no way of reaching the Is! 
to get to the point opposite would have tak. 
He spent the rest of the afternoon in the : 
the roof searching the land and water with » 
he had a feeling of deep thanksgiving wh« 
dusk the Ark appeared with no one missing 
scene of the preceding day was repeated, } 
ing on shore this time with a broader gin thai 
his reckless young face. 

“What have you been up to now?” Cochirane 
too relieved at the safe return of the party to 
sentment for the anxiety he had suffered. 
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For reply Hazzard pointed to his men, who were pas. 
sing out of the boat, hand-over-hand, what seemed in 
dim light to be an endless length of rubber fire hose about 
the size of a man’s thigh. At last the head of an im. 
mense python came into view, then the tai! of another 
appeared and the passing from hand-to-hand continued 
until two huge reptiles of equal length lay streached on 
the sand. Hazzard paced off the distance from one end 
to the other of the long line and then exclaimed in a 
triumphant tone, ““There’s forty-eight feet of snake for 
you, and every foot of it good meat except the heads. 
Asa rule Cochrane was not given to mirth, but this inc 
dent broke down his reserve and he sat down and gave 
way to laughter. 

Hazzard continued in a slightly aggrieved tone, “We 
were on our way to the Island when we noticed that the 
point opposite it is also a roosting place. We landed there 
to save time and saw these snakes in the trees after the 
bats. The men said they are good to eat so we opened 
fire at them. After they were wounded the 
fight and we had to do a lot of shooting to kil them. | 
knew the firing would alarm you but here was a chance 
I didn’t like to let pass to get a big supply of meat that 


the men say is better than chicken.” 


showed 


Cochrane hastened to assure him that he had acted 
wisely in taking advantage of the opportunity to obtain 
such a large quantity of food, as indeed he ! id, for one 
snake was found to be more than sufficient for two meals 
for the company and the flesh of the other was at onct 
cut into strips which were rubbed with salt anc | placed in 
the sun to dry. 

Evidently the snakes had lived well at the expense of 


the bats for they were very fat. In fact the cooks obtained 
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ta hundred and fifty pounds of glisten- 


™ rem which they proceeded to render into lard 
a ne oty ration tins. They asserted that this 
oF of lat superior to the ordinary variety for cook- 
. ‘- n id also that applied externally i it was an 
+ act , both for rheumatism and the bites of 
anaes The battle with the snakes was com- 
Sats |. giving the name of “Snake Point” to the 
a whe occurred, the corresponding entry being 
Huh made on Hazzard’s map. 

The next day Cochrane went in charge of the fishing 
arty and ened with a boat half filled with fine fish. 
Seiad officers alternated in making daily journeys 
to the reef and to Bat Island. At the end of a week 


As Top ro LieuTENANT Burco D, Gnt, 
C.A.C. 


HE experiences related herein are those of a young 
soldier of fortune who saw service with the Riffs 
is a Captain of Cav alry during the summer of 
and later as squadron commander, as well as the 
djutant general, of Emilio Aréval Cedeno’s revolution- 
sry Army in the Venezuelan uprising of 1930-'31. 


1925, 


Tue Riers. 


Experienced foreign officers, some of them World War 
veterans, in the Rifhan Army trained certain of the Riff 
units in antiaircraft tactics. This training was quickly 
assimilated after an incident that occurred in either 1923 
or 1924 when a large detachment of Riffs were caught by 
ttack planes in a mountain pass. It was thereafter the 
usual thing for Riffs to make the passage of such ravines, 
of mountain passes, in dispersed formations with out- 
ving air scouts. They never bivouaced at might in a 
cramped position either, 

On the march, in camp or at a halt, outguards were al- 
ways posted to give the alarm of an approaching plane. 
The favorite instruments of alarm in 1925 were the 
whistles pillaged from dead French officers and noncoms. 
It this w rning failed due to distance, two shots were 
hred. W hour waiting to try and spot the approaching 
plane, everyone scattered. When well dispersed, all dis- 
mounted, \f mounted, and made ready to fire when the 
plane came in sight. Firing was fast and furious to the 
accompaniinent of a pandemonium of yells and curses. 
| The French and Spanish air attacks were surprisingly 
harmless 

The foreirn — present with the Riffs, which were 
med ( 1, Russian, Egyptian, an Englishman or 
two Ddesicd 


iree or four Americans, tried to teach the 
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enough fish and bats had been obtained and cured to last 
the company for several days. 

Plans for the expedition having been completed, the 
early morning of the day following the next was then 
designated as the time for departure. Eighty of the men 
in best condition were selected to accompany Cochrane 
and were issued food to suffice them for several days 
when supplemented by the camotes and palawan it was 
hoped would be found en route. In spite of his strong 
protestations, Hazzard was ordered to stay at the Fort 
with the remainder of the company. His instructions 
were simple, namely; to hold San Ramon and never for 
one moment to relax his vigilance. If Cochrane failed to 
return, he was to continue holding the place until relief 
came, as it was bound to come finally. 


(To be continued ) 


Rifle Antiaircraft Notes of Rebel Forces 


A soldier of fortune tells just 
how effective rifle fire is 
against attack planes. 


Riffs a system of leads to be used in firing their mfles at 
attacking planes. Actually, 
cases, this instruction failed of being put over completely, 
but a curious compromise was reached that the average 
Riffan rifleman used. 
stilled the point that one must shoot in front of a plane 
to hit it. So far so good, but after that point was once 
aimed at, the Rifhan “buck’’ kept on shooting in that 
same direction using his initial lead without trying to 
follow the plane. He kept on hiring in this manner until 
the plane had passed this point. 

However, while the above seemed humorous, 


in the great majority of 


The instructors thoroughly 1n- 


and the 
writer sarcastically asked what were the Riffs able to hit, 
the officer in question stated that he saw seventeen French 
planes shot down in five days. He also referred to the 
official losses sustained by the French African Army 
Corps (the Moroccan) while engaged against the Riffs. 

There were no antiaircraft guns in the Riffian Army. 
The officer suspected that a Som flyers might have se rved 
with the Riffs, but that they Of Rifhan 
planes, there were none! All of the antiaircraft defense 
was by rifle fire assisted by light, air-cooled machine guns. 


never flew. 


There were no water-cooled machine guns that he saw. 
This soldier of fortune believed that the fire from the ma- 
chine guns did very little damage against enemy planes, 
but that the mass of fire from scattered riflemen did the 
trick. The Rifhans also trained special groups of from 
thirty to sixty men in each squadron of cavalry to fire 
against planes, and that these detachments were all armed 
with rifles of German or French make. 
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VENEZUELA. 

This soldier of fortune, while serving in Cedeno’s 
Army, commanded the whole antiaircraft platoon of the 
army. The army 1n this case consisted of about 1,200 
men, mostly cavalry. This platoon of antiaircraftsmen, 
who did regular troop duty as well, was about half é 
The 


Venezuelans were trained in taking leads with their rifles 


this officer's squadron, really an overgrown troop. 
Makerenr, the Venezuelan 
rebels understood that not only must they fire ahead of 
the target, 
plane. In other words, they were a lot more “savvy” 
this point than the barbaric Riff. ° 


when firing against planes. 


but that they must continue to follow the 
on 


array of 
this 
officer persuaded Cedeno to stlossily and rearm the 
troopers so that those in the same unit would have about 
the same sized machete, make of pistol, and same cali- 
ber rifle. The antiaircraft platoon were all armed with 
Mauser rifles. Each rifleman was taught to raise the rear 
sight leaf and fire with that as “firing data.”’ Besides 
this * ’ the platoon was divided into 
three equal parts using “one, .” and wind- 
age leads for de Rcsicn. In other words, one group used 


Cedenio’s Army was armed with a motley 


weapons, but after the revolution got well started, 


‘increase of range, 
“two “three” 
a minimum deflection, another the maximum, and the 
third group a medium lead. 

' S. Cavalry “scatteration 
formation” tactics upon the approach of any planes. 


The army was trained in U. 


Not much effort was made in Cedefio’s Army to teach 
machine gunners to fire upon planes; for after all, in a 
rebel army, it ts easier to have the individual rifleman 
open up than to lay the stress on quick- -acting machine- 
gun sections. This system of putting the onus upon the 
individual, incidentally, was better on the whole for the 
morale of the entire organization. It gave everyone some- 


thing to do. 
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The machine guns, each night in can 
in shallow pits for the camp’s defense. 
were always placed so that they could fir 
ing planes. 

While Cedeno was in open rebellon from Noy, 
1930, to April, 1931, the air attacks and scouting | 
During Captain Wins:on Fh, 
march upon San Fernando de Apure, frie: 
along the route of march informed them ¢))¢ 4! 


Federals were nil. 


planes had searched the llanuras for th 
neither side ever saw the other. 

A little later, while they were bivouac t Cubs 
on the Arauca River that separates Columbia and Ve 
ezuela, a scouting plane flew over them one morning | 
was shot down. That afternoon seven attack play 
flying in rather wide open formation of a point follo 
by two groups of three each, attacked them agai: 
these seven airplanes, two were shot down, and one y 
damaged so badly that the flyer had a forced landing j 
the Arauca River. 

During this air attack the enemy planes used sma 
bombs and machine guns. Luckily, no Cadenistr, 
wounded, and only two animals, of which one was hur 
but slightly. 

Naturally, the whole army fired during these tw 
tacks as well as the little used antiaircraft pl atoon. Wh; 
the rebel army was being attacked, a few Martin-( 
machine guns came into action. 

These three episodes, the last one so disastrous for the 
Federals, ended the war in the sky as far as that revol 
tion was concerned. 

In closing, the writer asked this soldier of fortune wha 
he thought the chances were for an attack ~ Aving 
over a regular army battalion or cavalry squadron 
oughly trained in their own antiaircraft defense. He 
simply answered 

“Hell, I'd feel sorry for the poor guy.” 


THE GREAT IMPEDIMENT to action is, 1n our opinion, not discussion but the want of 


knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory to action ——ORATION OF 


PERICLES. 
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systematl teaching. 


Mies, 


-eNERAL Perry L. 


ADI IP is certainly one of the most powerful 
r good or evil in life. In war, it ts more 

chan arms, equipment or masses of men, 
ship that misdirects the employment of 
waging wat will, in : a of them, still 
iile superior leadership, as history has 
may gain victory with perms num 
said, in effect, that theory in warfare 1s 
per cent while execution (which depends 
leadership) 1s worth ninety per cent. 


} 
! 
| 
| 


eadership is the greater part of the art 


ewithstanding its importance in the outcome of war, 
no systematic attempt to teach its princi 
Army. Sporadic attempts, disconnected lec 

ind sional articles in periodicals, have contrib- 
wledge on the subject, but there has been 

1 g In fact, we have made so little 
sis of the subject that we are not quite sure whether 
principles of leadership. We know that in 

ple it is innate and that some people, without 


ng ind without conscious thought, spring into 


i rship with more certainty than does the child born 


W 


t 

purple We know, too, that others who have had 
pportunity to observe men, to handle them and to 
history and the biographies of great men, have 
to pront thereby. So we have come to say that we 


ver\ little about le adership and we let 1 it go at that. 


t after all, the sum of our knowledge 1s Gonailenble. 


have only to systematize it and pl: ice It regularly 1 In 


ila to be studied to soon find it being explained, 


nded and increased in the manner of a snowball roll- 


1] 
wn Nill 


when the principles of tactics and their meth- 
t apy cation were as little understood as the truths 


ders ip are today are easily within the memory of 


he active list of our Regular Army. Proba- 
W ould expend as much effort in acquiring 
edg aC adership as we do of tactics, we would be 
he result. But whether we stress the teach 
ership or not, young men attempting to learn 
f the soldier raeY not have to find out 

ut so important a subject by groping and 
sive method of trial and error. Surely we 
in contribute something from our experi- 
it iral-born leader, perhaps, needs no aid, but 
in not natural-born leaders; yet I am cer- 
ch a collective effort to teach the subject 
and an earnest purpose continually to im- 


this hing, many officers may acquire leader- 


eacership: Part I 





The Author 


With a realization that what comes later is a mere 
scratch on the surface, let us attempt to make some analy 
sis of le: idership and see what results. First of all, we will 
set down a truth, which might be called a principle of 
leadership, and then explain and illustrate it. The sum 
of these truths and illustrations shoul« | help to determine 
just what the elements of leadership ire and how to a 


quire them for ourselves. 


7 3 y 
A leader must understand the men whom he aspires 
to lead and that understanding must be sym pa athetic 
All men do not react alike ¢ » leadership. In other 
words, a stereotyped formula may not be enous gh. For 


example, somewhat different methods must be used fot 
negroes from those employed for whites. However, if 
the leader is reall; sympathetic with his men, he has gone 


a long way in the rig ght direction In any case, Sympathy 


1S Giiede consistent with the strictest requirements tor 


discipline and for high standards of all kinds. | have in 


mind now an officer of exceptional education and fine 


general intelligence a theorist, good enough to wattrant 


his retention as an instructor for several vears at the Gen 


] 


eral Service Schools. But he never was successful with a 


Hi was good on the map, but 


to the problem he 


company or a regiment 
when the human factor was added 
failed. 


mould his men into a uniform type, 


I have heard it said that he not only tried 
but insisted that 


they become his ideal type. Men are sentient creatures 


We must expect to hind in every ofr ganization 4 iduz tions 


of intelligence, morals and phy sique. The hypersensitive 


“If we would expendasmuch 
effort in acquiring knowl- 
edge of leadership as we do 
of tactics, we would be sur- 
prised at the result.” 
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youth cannot be handled in the same way as a rough- 
neck. 

I commanded a regiment of negro infantry during the 
war. I am exceedingly proud of its accomplishments. 
We were as careful as we could be in the selection of the 
personnel because the unit was intended for severe combat 
and we had the opportunity to select; but a few unfit 
were not culled out until we found ourselves in the front 
line in France. One or two cases of sentinels sleeping on 
post in the security detachments protecting the front 
line were brought to my attention. As we all know, 
sleeping on post under such circumstances is a very serious 
military offense, the maximum punishment for which is 
death. I investigated these cases and the question was 
whether or not the culprits should be court-martialed. 

I remember how lax in this respect savages and half- 
civilized peoples are. I remembered, too, an experic nce | 
had many years ago in Samar, P. I. Two companies of 
my regiment were sent to Llorente to protect the town 
and vicinity from the depredations of the Pulajantes, who 
were half-civilized mountaineers on the rampage against 
the Filipinos living on the coast. When we ied at 
Llorente we found one white man there by the name of 
Hill who had been a sergeant in one of our infantry regi- 
ments, had been discharged and was married to a native 
girl. Sergeant Hill, by the way, was a real leader. He 
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A leader must impress bis followers « 
he is a square-shooter. If you play fa 
obstacles to leadership difficult to over: 

When I was a cadet at West Point th 
officer there who was famous as a discip 
very difficult to put anything over him. 
of an eagle, the ubiquity of the wind a 
qualities of the ferret. The cadets all gay 
berth as possible. He was feared and y: 
respected. We all recognized the fact 
square-shooter, had no favorites and p 
according to the rules we knew were 
time. Pe rhaps 1 it was easier to get such a 
Point than it would have been in the sery 
the Corps of Cadets there are fewer gradu 
cal, mental and moral qualities than in th: 
unit. For this reason a disciplinary syste! 
applied more rigidly than it can elsewher: 

An inexpe “rienced commander is prone t 
rigid disciplinary system 1s necessary to 
shooting. As a matter of fact such a systen 
square only in a most exceptionally homog: 
zation. 

One of our regimental commanders be: 
fed with the variety of punishments g given i! 
companies of his organization for whet app 
on the records to be the same offense. 


had constructed around the town a palisade made more He therefore or 
formidably by man- -traps and had organized the man- 
hood of the village into a military organization. Every 
few days he would lead a part of his force, armed mostly 
with spears, out of the village on the offensive, the re- 
mainder being left behind to work on the defenses and 
provide food. At night the whole force was divided into 
small groups and distributed along the inside of the 
palisade. Each group was directed to be near at hand to 
man the defenses in case of night attack and to maintain 
a running guard to supply a sentinel at all times of the 
night over its section of the palisade. 

When we found the arrangement that Hill had made, 
we decided to ask him to continue it. Our function then 
was to patrol around the groups to see whether they were 


scribed by regimental order an inflexible sca 
ments for each offense within the legal scope of com, 


disciplinary action. Of course bad results followed, be. 
cause a sense of injustice pervaded the units that a 
strictly to the order, and subterfuge and manipulat 
the records took place in the units that endeavored t 
salvage their morale. Of course, the colonel’s error wa 
in assuming that the entries he saw on the disciplina 
records described in identical language w: 
same offense. The circumstances surrounding each cas 
make it a distinct affair that in justice require it t 
differentiated from every other. 

A leader who takes the trouble to investigat 
oughly offenses or breaches of discipline, Mu 


always on the job. A sentinel found asleep was turned 
over to the civil authorities. My previous experience and 
my cultivated conceptions of the importance of guard duty 
did not prepare me a the considerable sadier of natives 
we found sleeping on post. Punishment did not deter 
them. When they were sleepy, they just had to sleep. | 
remember this when I had to deal with the negro senti- 
nels in France. My investigation proved that in each case 
the sentinel was a moron; that when he was sleepy he 
could no more help sleeping than a child could and that 
he never should have been found on the rolls of a combat 
unit. Instead of court-martialing these offenders I had 
them transferred to units which did not require the high 
attributes of combat troops. So, if we aspire to lead, we 
must understand not only mankind in general but the 


takes into consideration the experience, ag: 


indifference, habits, mentality, physical conditior 


ous service and general moral make- up ol 


ing justice according to the circumstances, will | 


self early recognized by his men as squat: 
5 A 5 A 7 

A leader must have the interests of bis 
and be willing in every just cause to go t 
them. In the military service, this means 
really be concerned about the general welfa 
conditions, 
merited awards and the morale of bis men 

One of the first things that a company, t 
commander learns after he gets his comma 
influence the mess has upon the success o! 


the mess, the deserved commendati 


pecular qualities of the particular men who come under 


tion. Morale is a powertul, sometimes a di 
our command. 


military operations and a good mess is the nearest 0 








srnict 


3 ( ompany 





. young oficer should study the ration, 


that a aad nd mess management along with his 


et variety, how to have the food tastily 
w to serve the things hot which should 
, all chis on the money allowance or on 
tself in campat 
the 
reoccupation. 


gn, and how to accom- 


nly men available should be the 
“O: rst things an inexperienced officer learns 
imself in charge of a mess is that his men 
He may find that 


that 


ne s about their food. 
cally § them like their meats well done, 
that they do not 


aril tea, care for soups, 
pet soups, and that they may have other 
_ s which make his task of providing variety 
I acs conomy more dificult. A soldier’s taste, 
ke that y other person, can be cultivated. How- 
ver, that cannot be done by order but only by the ap- 
lication of good sense, ingenuity and le: adership. 

High dards cannot be obtained without careful 


inspections and constructive criticism, but just criticism 
The two go 
d. Note that I have said sincere appreciation. 


should never displace sincere appreciation. 
ind in hat 
Ne ver let the impression be gained that your commenda- 
tions are spurious and cheap. On the completion of duty 
at a partict ilar place, an officer received from his command- 
, officer a letter which he had every reason to believe 
was highly commendatory of his entire service while on 
that dutv. At a later date, he saw his efficiency report 
made by the same commanding ofhcer for the same period 
and was dumbfounded to learn that his commanding ofh- 
garded his work as merely satisfactory and even that 
with certain qualifications. Would you be surprised to 
1 that the commendatory letter was burned with emo- 
tions of disgust, disillusionment and loss of faith? 
The story is told that when General Mangin, the 
famous commander of the French roth Army during the 
latter part of the World War, was a division commander 


he was ordered to make an attack, which his intimate 


knowledge of the terrain and situation convinced htm was 
ucidal. He recommended forcibly against it. On the 
higher command's insistence, he announced: ‘Very 
well, I'll make the attack but only at the head of my di- 


vision. If his command was to be sacrificed, General 
Mangin would place himself where he probably would 
be of the first victims. The higher command had 
nother thought and the attack was rallied off; but Gen- 
ral Ma s willingness to go to the mat for his men 
raised their morale and enthasisom for him that the di- 
ht actually have made successfully that attack 
d doomed to failure. ' 


vision m 


| ! 
Which seet 


What wrong with the following picture? 

| There was keen competition amongst companies in a 
Regular Army camp. Awards were made daily for the 
Dest tents, streets, stables, picket lines, corrals and grounds. 


nmanders taxed their 1 ingenuity to cash in 
vefore they could be adopted and improved 
competitors. Accordingly, one of the ma- 


On New 1d 


upon by ¢ 
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chine- -gun company commanders gt adually saly aged ma 
terial and one evening erected a good shelter over hts 
picket line to protect his animals ae the sun. The next 
day the commanding ofhcet inspected the companies and 
the machine- -gun company commander proudly exhibited 
the work the 
shelters were ordered torn down at once and the machine 
gun company was marked zero for the day. 


manding officer wanted to be consulted before 


results of his overtime and enthusiasm, 
The com 
any elabo 
rate changes were made and had in view unitormity ol 


general The discovery that the extra work 


appearance. 
done to please the commanding officer resulted only in 
his disap proval and censure was a severe shock to the com- 
pany S morale. Coulc | the comm inding othcer have fully 
carried out his desires about consult: ition and unitormity 
consistently with pre se rving and even elev ating the mor: ile 
of his command including. that of the machine gun com 
pany? 

If you haven't the answer at once for this practical 
problem in leadership, I will say that information to the 
companies of the conditions of the competition and of 
the commanding officer’s wishes with respect to consul 
tation and uniformity given in advance would have pre- 
vented the blow to the machine-gun company’s morale. 

4 Ff 

We must be judges of men. We shall not get very far 
as leaders if we prove to be unable properly and wisely to 
select our sub-leaders. 

This aspect of leadership has already been touched upon 
in our discussion of the necessity for a leader's sympa- 
thetic understanding of his men. But the leader must not 
only understand ing men but be able to get the gre atest 
advantage from his knowledge of their various character 
istics. His ability 1 in this respect is well te sted in his se 
lection of sub-leaders. If an error is made in choosing 
sub-leaders it is usually due to too-hasty action or to con 
ditions which prevent the leader's discovery of his men’s 
real qualities. I have known officers who have success 
fully commanded particular organizations to make fail 
ures in new units to which they were transferred because 
they attempted to apply immediately the methods which 
appeared to them to have been well tried in their old 
organizations. 

Their error was the one so otten mM: ide in applic d leade r 
the the 
of adopting a method iiaoans realizing the determining 


weight of the human factor. 


ship error of becoming too ac ademic, 


error 
These officers did not fully 
realize the different make-up and situation of their new 
units. [hese 


units had different traditions, different 
morale, different standards, different kinds of sub-leaders 
Time, instruction, tact, judgment, and ingenuity were 


necessary to impress the new leaders’ person: ilities on the 
units, Shock of sudden 
change could not replace the finesse of real leadership. 
You must not understand that different rules of leader- 
ships apply in such cases. 


It coulc 1 not be done with a bang. 


The same old principles apply 
but the methods used in their application may be quite 


diffe rent. 


Given a reasonable time, a real leader who is 
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successful with one unit will lead another one to a similar 
success. 


7 vy 7 


If our leadership is to sustain the assaults of time and 
the vicissitudes that are sure to beset it, we must have 
high ideals of attainment. In the Army this means high 
standards of training, equipment, discipline and morale. 

The organization that has high standards will, in me, 
attain or closely approach those standards. 

In 1914 and 1915, the 2nd Battalion, 14th Infantry, 
reached a point of preeminence in rifle marksmanship. It 
reached the goal of 100% qui alification. Company com- 
manders took pride in getting everybody out. Most 
companies qualified everyone on the ‘tolls whether they 
were required to fire or not. The records were so high for 
those days that the colonel himself went into the pit and 
remained for the completion of several days record firing 
to verify the methods of marking. An officer in the pit 
was given but two adjacent targets to supervise. New 
targets were habjtually used for record firing. The bat- 
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the ability to reach an elevated standard | 
this knowledge of superiority spurred the 
much higher standards in all other resp. 

Probably most of us know certain y 
happy and contented which nevertheless 
but elevated standards. Their satisfaction 
the fact that their mess and living condit 
well looked after and life made none too 
inspections and emergencies these units ca 
on loyally to support and shield their lea 
their best; but unfortunately for them, ¢! 
good enough to satisfy the probable requi 
inspectors nor the certain requirements | 
The high morale and esprit necessary to ac 
things never reside in the heart of an easy 
zation. 

Unless definite measures are taken to 


ever-encroaching wilderness will efface the ¢ 
of civilization, so also will time, changed ; 


indifference encompass in forgetfulness t 


he tact 


wall : 
all0n 


| lish Preat 


ne 
tl 


Y ore 
—< 


nt it 
ICESt Works 


sonnel! and 


found attainable and desirable within an organization 
Therefore, to preserve these standards, it is well to pl 
on record photographs and descriptive matte 
permit the unit always to carry on. 


talion leaned over batkward in rectitude in habitually 
taking for record the ane scores if there happened to 
be any discrepancy between records at the pit and at the 
firing point. The battalion knew it was good and wanted 
to be fortified against any criticism which might be aimed o ‘a 
at it. The firing was done throughout with the rigid ad- 
herence to regulations and rules characteristic of compe- 
tition. One of the officers in that battalion afterwards was 
instrumental in raising the standard of marksmanship of 
the whole army to this same height so that now battalions 
with much smaller ammunition allowances reach the same 
high plane without exciting the incredulity of other units. 

The important lesson to learn from this is not merely 


A leader must give orders or directions. If we « 
to become leaders, we must learn how carefully and exsct 
orders or directions have to be given in order to asim 
their execution as we intend. 

The order or direction is one of the prin 
leadership has of making itself articulate. Ii is s 
portant in the military service that a special stud) 
special texts and problems of frequent applicatio: 
required of every military student. 

The senior von Moltke once said: ‘“Remem 
ber gentlemen, an order which can be misur 
derstood will be misunderstood.” 

Most of us are familiar with the story about 
the numbskull kept at General Grant's head 
quarters whose function was to listen to the 
orders before they were published. If this nt 
wit understood them it was confidently believed 
that the rest of the command would not mistake 
them. 

History is full of failures of operations ang 





even disasters due to misunderstanding of orden 
and of many others due to failure to proper! 
visualize conditions within the command © 
prevent the arrival of orders. Likewise, nume: 
ous defeats have been caused by the 
estimate correctly the time required for s ibordi 
nates to give and transmit their orders. 

On November 22, 1914, the Germans wer 
attacking Lodz from the north and attempting 
to envelop it from the east and southeast. The 
attack was checked, communication betwee 
corps severed, units were deplet: 


failure te 











exhausted 











Superior Russian forces seemed to be 


ont a , all sides. The Germans decided to 
Ke ah, " nveloping force behind a small stream 
7 rc ing south. The 3rd Guard Division on 

we B ‘he ‘ e ¢ agth and soth Reserve Divisions on the 
. we cross the stream. The Corps ordered the 

ce ard Gua sion to move to the east of the creek be- 

ous, A 4 , es Bedon and Karpin and to send immedi- 

ende| Merely ‘a ecurity detachment to the south of Bedon.” 

Redon W out 30 kilometers north of Karpin. The 
Te ard Gu vision understood that its mission was to 
» Milisecure tl izht flank” of the Corps and interpreted 


etgency geht flank co mean the south flank. The Corps intended 
















sh gre Hiliithat the Guard should furnish flank protection on the 
ory north. | ittalions were dispatched by the Guard and 

mad sle for all flank security in the region south 

t of Bedor ey repeatedly crossed elements of the 4gth 
— Reserve D 1, which was also withdrawing to the east, 
nel a causing great condi Although no disaster resulted 
tar from this mix-up, the fighting eficiency next day of both 
11zation, [divisions involved was greatly reduced by the incident. 


When the enemy was likely to appear in so many dif- 
Bferent directions, the Corps ‘should have described the 
flanks by ympass directions ‘“‘north” and “‘south” instead 


inf by terms fo. on the direction of the enemy, 
(| rio ‘left.”” 






ra ‘ sh U. S. Division attacked on September 26, 
to H i918, and made a deep advance into the German lines. 
he Division then issued an order prescribing a resump- 
| Btion of the attack at 8:30 a. m. on the 27th. Shortly after 
bi ¢ Division order had been sent out, an Army order ar- 
e ot specifying that the attack was to be resumed at 
a 5:30 a. m. An attempt was made by the 35th Division 
o change its first order. However, since some units had 
Reme heen notified to attack at the later hour, it was considered 
a call Hmpracticable to advance at 5:30 a. m. and a compromise 
our, 6:30 a. m., was decided on. In the midst of the con- 
ow dil usion of orders, however, the 140th Infantry at 5:05 a. 
fe baal 1., received an order to attack at 5:30 a. m. It moved out 
— nd attacked, but without artillery support it was soon 
hie ot topped with heavy casualties. vm 
“lie any ly information sent by the Division to the Corps 
", [eet its intention to attack, or a warning order sent by 
vee, Dorps t Di vision apprising it of the Corps’ plans, would 
ave ie nted this confusion and needless loss of life. 
tons and ‘o attempt is made here to fix the responsibility for this 
of order rror. Th example is given to illustrate the fact there is 
propeti mething more to an otder than the mere verbiage. 
mand laison visits amongst headquarters personnel are 
=, nume ecessary apprise higher headquarters of conditions 
failure t ithin the command and to inform lower headquarters of 
r suborde uture pl Conditions within a command are some- 
Ames foun’ to be such that the ordinary means of com- 
— unicatin orders would not be sufficient. The timely 
eempting ¥ of the ‘ugher headquarters personnel acquaints them 
nast. The t these « itions, 
ernest Most ianders of experience in war can cite from 
exhausted Cir Ow! rds or knowled edge the results of the order 
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that came too late. No page in history is so full of ex- 
amples as this page of errors and no particular example 
need be given. The time it takes to prepare, publish and 
disseminate orders varies so much with the situation, the 
nature of the orders and the experience of the troops that 
general rules are most difficult to give; but a commander's 
staff should in every case know how much time is re- 
quired to completely disseminate an order given and 
should then make the proper time allowance. When 
superior authority has made an error in this respect, the 
junior commander should correct it as far as possible bv 
simplifying the order, by putting troops in march in the 
correct direction, by fragmentary orders or by other means 
suited to the situation. Moreover, a junior commander 
of initiative, while keeping his general mission clearly in 
view, may be able to foresee the possibility of orders 
from superior authority being delayed and may prepare 
and publish two or more plans one of which his superior 
is likely to prescribe. When the delayed order finally 
arrives, the junior commander has only to put into effect 
by a brief message one of the plans already disseminated 
and to assure himself by contact and i inspection that the 
correct plan i is being executed; or by thinking ahead he 
may formulate his tentative plans and even prepare and 
have ready the orders to execute them soon after the 
receipt of ‘the anticipated orders from superior authority. 

During the latter part of July, 1918, the 26th Division, 
together with other American and French troops, dislo- 
cated the Germans and drove them to the east and north- 
east. On the night of July 25-26, the 167th Infantry, 
Colonel William T. Screws commanding, relieved ele- 
ments of the 26th Division in the Forest de Fere for the 
purpose of helping to maintain the pressure on the enemy. 
The knowledge of the situation obtained by the com- 
mander of the 167th Infantry during this relief was that 
the 168th Infantry had gone in on his right, that the 167 th 
French Division remained on his left, that the enemy’s 
front line was then two or three miles distant and that 
the opposing forces had only a few patrols 1 in contact. 
Colonel Screws naturally expected to receive an order to 
attack in the morning but no orders came. 

Early in the forenoon of July 26 the regimental com- 
mander was informed by the 167th Fre OF Division that 
the latter probably woul: d not attack that day. The enemy 
now appeared to be in considerable strength and within 
4oo yards of the front elements. The hours were slipping 
by and still no orders came for attack. During the after- 
noon, the regimental commander was called to the bri- 
gade command post and at 4:20 p. 
to attack at 4:50 p. m. 

Colonel Screws had anticipated the order, 
plans, had his troops in position and was re ady in spite 
of a situation that made it appear unlikely that an attack 
would be made that day. Battalion commanders, 
had waited at the —" command post, received the 
attack order at 4:42 The regimental attack order 
issued to the inden clea of the regiment at the 
brigade command post was as follows: 


m. received an order 


mm: ide his 


who 
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“H hour is 4:50 p. m. Tell battalion commanders to 
attack as we planned. No artillery preparation. Caution 
Major Carroll to place a platoon to protect his left. I 
don’t believe the French are going to attack.” 

The regiment attacked on time and was successful. 

In concluding the discussion of how to give orders as 
a chi iracteristic of leade rship, 1 it seems op portune to repe: at 
here four tests of a good order, published in The Mail- 
ing List, 1932-33, Volume, The Infantry School, page 
21: 

That it express adequately the will of the com, 
mander. 

That it be unmistakably definite and clear to the 
subordinates who are to carry it out. 

. That it cover the essentials. 
That it be issued early enough to re ach subordi- 
nates in time for them to execute it.’ 
ae wae 

Designedly or subconsciously, leaders are instructors. 

In the Army, most junior leaders’ principal efforts are 
exerted 1n te aching and in preparing themselves to teach. 
A great leader's every act is an influence on his followers; 
and his pronouncements, his utterances of policy, his con- 
versations, his very life serve by precept or example to 
instruct his followers in his beliefs and methods. 

The leaders, who instruct units or classes by — 
methods, must learn how much explanation of a new 
matter they can give at one time with reasonable nee 
tation that it will ‘be completely comprehended, and that, 
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other things being equal, the length of s 
must be shorter for a group than for an 
shorter for a large group than for a sma 
The failure of instructors to realize that 
command a strict attention for a cons; 
that an alanine easily comprehended 
be unintelligible to others, that some of t 
instructed may not be able to hear every \ 
structor, that -discomforting or distracting 
present or that the memories of the puy 
equi al to the length of an explanation a: 
of inexperience or of a lack of a clear cor 
the task and of the proper methods of i: 
Cadet Lieutenant Smith, an inexperic! 
in an ROTC unit, prepared himself thor 
detailed knowledge of the drill movements \ 
required to snech, but he gave such long 
nations that he repeatedly ‘lest the attenti 
as well as precious time. Cadet Lieutenant 
less accurate knowledge than Smith’s, prod 
same company and ander the same condit 
more efficient platoon than his brother offices 
Brown had much the better methods of trai: 
“Methods and control of training” 
ject in itself and might well have a much larger 


IS an ext 


our service schools and in our universities th 
present because it, like the issuance of orders 
the most obvious manifestations of leadership 

(To be continued ) | 


’ Peace by 
starvation versus peace by open or closed warfare, any way you look at it, doesn’t 
seem to have much to debate about because both horns of the dilemma are the in- 
fliction of physical suffe ring. Both will do that and both will stand a likely chance 
of achieving the same end. The boys and girls who press for boycott, however, 
paint in rosy hues. They say the economic boycott will take the barbarism out 
of war; that it will accomplish by moral suasion what mankind has tried to do only 
by physical force. For ourselves we cannot escape a homely example. If Machine- 
Gun Kelly is about to assert himself along unfriendly lines, starvation may be tried 
of course, but a rifle or automatic will put Mr. Kelly where be belongs much more 
quickly. If time is of no immediate concern the boycotting or starvation process can 
be tried. But whether that desperado is subdued by the pangs of hunger or a few 
well placed shots, physical force of one kind or the other does the job. And nothing 
else will do it but physical force. The comical part about the theory of the boycott 
preachers is that when you starve a man or group of men you are humane but when 
you don’t starve them but make them come to terms by other kinds of force, then 
the thing is brutal, terrible and hellish'—Army OrvNaNnce. 


THE ECONOMIC BoycoTT in the long run ts simply * peace by starvation, 
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¢ four years the training program of 
fantry has included a don period for 
ition test.” 
bilizations is “to provide for the orderly 


The expressed purpose ot 
| entrainment of the regiment for a four- 
ent.” By choosing des type of move- 
and by visualizing a prolonged absence 
1e problem | is complete in that the solu- 
tice in every thing th: at would be per- 
nd of an emergency or for departure by 
ansportation. Each year the officers and 
panne have learned something new, and 
been so v alu: ible that 1 it has “el deemed 
t in the next training year. 
1 1931 the regiment was able to secure 
and flat cars. 
stic test, in which the regiment with all of 


| trains of box, stock, This made possi- 

t was loaded on trains axl moved a short 
Even this short move, with the characteristic 
rican trains, tested the efficiency of the load- 


ggage, the blocking of wheeled transportation, 


mand the set-t up of the field ranges. 

As a result of these years of experience, the regiment 
has evolved complete and detailed mobilization plans that 
Bre available for the present or an entirely new comple- 
Bent of officers. It is now possible to effect a move of the 
without confusion, loss of 


“to be 


giment on very short notice, 
following flood of letters and papers 
after the troops have departed. 

Requests tor copies of these plans, received from indi- 


idual_ ofhcers and from other organizations, seem to 


rrant giving wider dissemination of the details of the 
pans 

[he plan for the regiment consists of a series of plans 
{ he Vari 


rious organizations and officers of the regiment. 
Bhese separate plans are: 

Staff Plan. 

Company Plan. 

Machine Gun and Cannon Company Plan. 
iquarters Company Plan. 

Service Company Plan. 


Regimental 


t) Train Commander’s Plan. 

g) Train Quartermaster’s Plan. 

Each contains two main divisions, (a) those 
pings to | accomplished by the individual to prepare 
imself ts personal belongings for the move, (b) 

se thir or which the various officers and noncom- 

ssion ers are responsible in preparing the organi- 
tion f move. Under each division, everything 
cessaty ve done is listed by numbered steps. The 
an is fe 


In that the various steps need not be ac- 











ing for Mobilization 





Blocking detail at work 


complished in the order listed, but may be completed in 
the order found desirable for any particular length of 
time which the organization may have to prepare for the 
move. 

Of these plans, that for the rifle company ts the simple 
est and will serve well as an example. Under the head 


ing, “Individual Soldier, Initial Steps,” five separate steps 
prov ide for the assembly and inspection of the individual 
clothing and equipment, the disposal of surplus govern 
ment property and the man’s personal belongings, and 
the necessary arrangements to be made for the family in 

case of a married man. Under succeeding headings the 
duties of the squad le ader, section le ola pl itoon ser 
geant, mess sergeant, supply sergeant, company clerk, first 
sergeant, and those of the company commander and the 
company officers are listed in detail. Each one must him- 
self accomplish the initial steps of the individual solc lier, 
and in addition must perform the duties that pertain to his 
assignment in the company. These latter duties are very 
deluninale stated, and recite to each officer and noncom 
missioned officer his particular duties and responsibilities. 

The final paragraph of the plan contains a check list 
for the use of the company commander. This list is made 
up under two headings, (a) lists and forms to be pre 
ared prior to M-day and filed with the company plan, 
(b) lists of all things to be accomplished before entrain- 
ing. W ith these pl ans containing assignments to specific 
duties and the resulting spre ad of responsibility to various 


individuals, the company commander can, by a reference 


M Day plans as prepared by 
a regiment that believes it 
could efficiently leave its 
post within 24 hours or less 
in case of necessity. 




























































to his check list, be assured of boarding 
carefree mind and a thoroughly prepa: 
organization. 

ie 1934 lack of any funds for the re: 
forced the regiment to use its ingenuity t 
crest of its pl: ins. Permission was obtain: 
road to use two empty box cars and tw 
happened to be on siding on the day of 
zation. Organizations were assigned te 
with kitchens, baggage, animals, carts, 
ing kitchens. Assignments were divided 
many companies as possible experience 11 
cars. Each car was loaded twice, once 
different trains, and all organizations sent 
commissioned officers to observe. Com 
the four actual cars, were staked out on t 
by means of tent stakes, tape, and a tag s| 
of Car box, fi: it, stock, tourist, or pullm. il 
ent was much more realistic than it sounds 
expected to be. Rations for a four day trij 
were loaded, anim: als were placed in the SVI 
held in pl ace by the drivers, transportation \ 
place according g to instructions contained 
19, AR 30-955, and finally the compan 
the train and boarded the cars assigned to 
commanders and train quartermasters c 
duties as for a real train. 

Within barracks the steps of the plan | 
carried into effect. Personal belonging 
wrapped in bundles, utilizing the paper 
laundry bundles. These bundles were addr. 


c 
In order to save the men the cost of laundry 
bills, the men’s best uniforms and civilian 
permitted to be left in the wall lockers and 


steps were faithfully carried out. 
Property was segregated for ease of check 
sentatives of the Quartermaster and Ord: 


pared. Company fund property was cratec 


cerning personnel—telegrams, discharge a 
papers, transfers, relief from spcial icy, 
furlough or detached service, clearance 
officers—were actually prepared and stan 
LEM.” Barracks were cleaned and ready 
Fires were put out in the kitchen stoves 
were cleared of everything except propert 
over by the Quartermaster. Stables were en 





Loading the real thing 


Ing home or tagged for storage with the ©) 


ing was placed in neat piles on one end of 
stead of being turned in to the supply root 


Credit memo receipts and receiving report 
were prepared with lists of items and the act 
of each item of clothing and equipment. Re 
all existing shortages in organization re rt) 


c . | 
or arrangements were made ror its sale. A 
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Darrack bag 
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During the day of the test the Regi- 
let inspected all activities. All of the 
od battalion commanders, in addition 
wn duties, checked all details according 
red check list. 

cer the completion of the problem, each 
na file of all papers prepared in con- 
onditions of the problem. These papers 

to completeness and correctness. 
thing was done to make the test as real- 
ssible to make it. The results were (1) 
ire in the mind of each officer and man 
+ would be done in case of an actual move, 
that believes it could efficiently leave its 
hours or less in case of necessity, (3) a 
| consideration of many serious problems 
ily forgotten in the peace- -time routine 
post to which the organiz: ation has become 
ound with each passing peace- -time year. 
ipany mobilization plan, the problem as 


the 29th Infantry, and the Field Order 


Rifle Company 
Twenty Ninth Infantry 
Mobilization Plan 

Phase “A” 
To provide for the orderly mobilization 
ment for a four day rail movement. 
receipt of mobilization orders the following 
wl govern: 
INITIAL STEPS: 
ich man will display his full-field equipment 


tor inspection. In addition to normal articles 


he will place on the cover of his trunk locker 
rticles of clothing and equipment that are to be 


1¢ barrack bag. 


U pon completion of the inspection he will as- 


his full-field equipment and hang it on the foot 


The additional articles will be packed in the 
ind this, also, tied to the foot of his bunk. 


Step II]. Each man will turn in to his section leader in 


Bhi plato n 


lent not 
Bunks 


3 
rs will | 


Step IV 


urplus | 


Bnd tie it 


brganizat 
elative 
ately If 
he Supy 
Step 


nts f 


isted to be taken— 


squad room all articles of clothing and equip- 
-see company Appendix No. 
pillows, mattresses, foot-lockers and wall lock- 
left in position to be checked. 

Each man will prepare a bundle of all his 


rsonal property not to be taken with him, wrap 


curely, and label it with his name, rank and 
ind the name and address of his nearest 
bundle will ordinarily be mailed immedi- 
desired to be mailed, it will be turned in to 
ergeant for storage with the Quartermaster. 
married, he will make necessary arrange- 
ving his family from the post. 





-and the synthetic trains 
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Blocking an Escort Wagon 


(b) PLATOON SERGEANT: 

Step I. He will himself perform the initial duties of 
the individual soldier. 

Step II. He will have the platoon prepare for inspec- 
tion on the bunks, all en listed to be taken per 
company Appendix No. 

Step III. He will aaiviiie the issuing of additional 
equipment, per company Appendix No. 

Step IV. He will assist the platoon cies in the 
full-field inspection and the assembly of rolls and bar- 
rack bags immediately thereafter. He will have the pack 
assemblies and_ barrack bags hung on the end of the 
bunks. 

Step V. He will supervise the performance of the 
initial steps of the men in his platoon, per paragraph 2-a. 

Step VI. He will organize his platoon into new squads 
and sections with the present av ailable strength, the run- 
ners to be assigned to squé ads. 

Step VII. He will have the platoon squad room thor- 
oughly 3 

Ste p VIII. He will report to the First Sergeant when 
Ste ps | to Vil have been completed. 

(c) SECTION LEADER: 

Step I. He will himself perform the initial duties of 
the individual soldier. 

Step Il. He will assist the platoon sergeant in reorgan- 
izing the platoon, issuing equipment, preparing 1 t for 
inspection and asse mbling 1 it thereafter. 

Step II]. He will check in all surplus clothing and 
equipment of the members of his section. He will have 
these articles assembled in bundles of ten each and turned 
in to the Supply Sergeant. 

Step IV. He will check all bundles of personal prop- 
erty. Those for mailing will be turned in to the Orderly 
Room. Those for stor: age will be checked in to the Sup- 
ply Sergeant. 

(d) SQUAD LEADER: 

Step I. He will himself perform the initial duties of 
the individual soldier. 


JOURNAL 


Step II. He will supervise the prepar 
ment of his men for inspection by 
mander and supervise its assembly uy 
the inspection, per company Appendix 
see that each man’s barrack bag is label: 
rank, organization, company number 
number. 

Step III. He will assist the section |e 
ing of the surplus clothing and equipn 

Step IV. 
secure the necessary additional equipn 
Ap pendix No. 1, and issue it to his sq 

Step V. He will supervise the polici 


U pon reorganization of his 


the barracks. 

(ce) MESS SERGEANT: 

Step I. He will himself perform th: 
the individual soldier. 

Step II. He will perform the duties of 


for his kitchen force per paragraph 2-c, and 
kitchen force to take turns in complying 


visions of paragraph 2-a 
Step Ill. He will secure the necessary 
pe riod the company will be on the train. 


Step IV. 


He will cause all surplus kitcl 


to be thoroughly — and pl: iced in “a 


ply room re: at » be checked by the 


China and silver vill be pl: iced on tables 1 
Mess stools and tables will be cleaned al 


mess hall for checking. 


Step V. He will cause the kitchen and mess 


swept and scrubbed; the 
cleaned; 


5 


cleaned. 


Step VI. He will draw from the Supply Sergeant 


necessary held equipment and be —— to pl 


, in so far as it pert 


garbage stand at 
and the vegetable ealiee to be 


Ma) 


field range and fire- proof box in the kitchen car 


the food : meals enroute, and to have plans 


for f feeding enroute. 


Step V il. He will secure from the Suppl 


Ready to cook 











TRAINING FOR 


stove pipe, an extra elbow, wire and 
stove pipe of field range in the baggage 


will secure the necessary firewood for 


n he has completed Steps | to VIII, I 
fact to the First Sergeant. 
SERGEANT: 
vill himself perform the initial duties of 
Idier. 
or his representative, with the section 
eck in all surplus ¢ government equipment 
the large attic Supply Room and will sort 
the same kind of clothing and equipment. 
le - will prepare credit Memorandum Re- 
h, of all government property that is to be 
| check it with the accountable officer, and 
Breakage allowance for china to 


sti he refor. 
late of departure a be completed. 


will requisition and draw———trounds of 
iber .30, ball, tracer, armor piercing; caliber 
Pistol Ammunition. 
He will prepare lists of all bundles of personal 
yt shipped by soldiers to relatives) cause 
m to b plac ‘ed in the large attic supply room and 
eipts from the Quartermaster for them. 
Step VI He will prepare the necessary property for 
pment with the company and list it with all necessary 
for shipping tickets and bills of lading. 
»V ' He will accomplish the shipping tickets and 
33 and clothing accounts of all men who are 
or to be dis- 
ged and reénlisted, upon being furnished their names 
by the Fir 
Step VIII. He will perform the duties of 
articifer, and armorer. 
Step IX. He will furnish to the Platoon Sergeants, the 
ecessary shipping tags for barrack bags and bundles of 


» be “s insferred to oho organizations, 


st Sergeant. ' 
section 
jor + 


; 
tor th 


€ barber, tailor, 


sonal property. 
Step X. W hen Ste ps I to IX are completed, he will re- 
port the fact to the First Sergeant. 
) FIRST SERGEANT: 
Step |. He will notify the company officers and key 
noncommissioned officers of the mobilization. 

Step II. He will himself perform the initial steps for 
the individual soldier. 

Step lll. He will confer with the C vompany Clerk in 
relerence to reports to be made out in transferring men 
to be left behind (men awaiting trial or result of trial by 
General Courts-Martial; men with less than three months 
to serve in current enlistment who do not desire to reén- 
list; sick it ospital; absent sick) and with reference to 
telegrams and reports on men to be returned for duty 
(DS.., Spx | Duty, furloughs, garrison prisoners and 
those awaiting trial or result of trial of Special or Sum- 
mary Cour fartial), and discharge and reénlistment of 


men with than three months to serve who desire to 
reenlist. 


MOBILIZATION 


Barracks taken over by Quartermaster 

Step IV. He will furnish the Supply Sergeant and 
Platoon Sergeants the names of the men to be transferred 
to other organizations and those to be discharged. 

Step V. He will perform the duties of a section leader 
tor the clerks and buglers 

Step VI. He will prepare a report of the strength of 
the company showing the number of men by gr ade who 
This 
report will be submitted to Assistant S-1 at the train. 

Step VII. He will have the company | 
time to entrain. 

(h) COMPANY CLERK: 

Step I. He will himself pertorm the initial steps tor 
the individual soldier. 


actually accompany the organization on the move. 


fall in in proper 


Step II. He will prepare telegrams for the recal of all 
men of the company on furlough. 

Step III. He will prepare and submit to Assistant S-1 
separate rosters of: (a) men sick in hospital and absent 
sick, (b) prisoners awaiting trial or result of trial by 
General Court-Martial, (c) 


months to serve and who do not desire to reenlist, 


men with less than three 
(d) 
men with less than three months to serve and who de 
sire to reénlist. 

Step IV. 


an informal report of the number of repl: icements neces 


He will prepare and submit to Assistant S-1 


sary to fill the company to full stren; gth when transfers 
have been completed. 

Step V. 
a roster of £ arrison prisone rs and prisone rs aw: utiINg tr il 
by Special or Summary Court-Martial, who will be 
turned to the company for duty. 


He will prepare and submit to Assistant S-1 


Step VI. Prep: ire necessary records tor discharge ot all 
enlisted men holding reserve commissions if they have 
as such. 

Step VII. He will prepare records of men to be trans 
ferred and those to be discharged for reénlistment. 

Step VIII. He will check and pack the Field Desk 

(:) OFFICERS: 

Step I. Each ofhicer will prepare his own clothing and 
equipment. 


been called to active duty 
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Step II. Each officer will obtain proper clearance from 
Post Headquarters. 

Step III. Each officer will make necessary arrange- 
ments for disposition of his personal effects and for mov- 
ing his family from the post, if married. 

Step IV. Platoon Leaders will see that their platoons 
comply with the provisions of paragraph 2-a-b-c- d. 

Step V. The officer in charge of the mess will have 
general supervision of the mess. The first squad of his 
platoon will report to the mess sergeant upon completion 
of the duties enumerated in paragraph 2-a-b-c-d. 

Step VI. The Company Supply Officer will have gen- 
eral supervision of the supplies. The first squad of his 
platoon will report to the Supply Sergeant upon comple- 
tion of the duties enumerated in paragraph 2-a-b-c-d. 

Step VII. The other platoon leader will have general 
supe rvision of the company headquarters group and dis- 
position of company fund property. The first squad of 
his platoon will remove the property from the recreation 
and reading rooms to the attic supply room, pack and 
crate it for storage or will complete the arrangements for 
the sale of part or all of it in accordance with the decision 
of the Company Commander as to its disposal. 

Step VIII. The second in command will assist the 
Company Commander, particularly supervising the settle- 
ment of accounts, disposition of Post Exchange Shares, 
return of Post Exchange and U.S.A.M.P. coupons and 
sale of company fund property. He will check the nec- 
essary reports, shipping tickets, lists of property to be 
shipped, memorandum receipts, etc., which must be ac- 
complished. 

(3) COMPANY COMMANDER: 

Step I. The Company Commander will complete 
Steps I to III, for officers. 

Step II. He will exercise a general supervision of the 
company. 

Step III. He will submit a Ration Return to date of de- 
parture, and, if necessary, one for the duration of the 
journey. 

Step IV. He will personally accompany the representa- 
tives of the Quartermaster on the final inspection of the 
barracks. 

Step V. He will get $100.00 in cash from the Com- 
pany | und for miscellaneous purchases, or be prepared to 
pay for them by check. 

3: COMPANY COMMANDER’S CHECK LIST. 

(A) Prepared prior to M day and filed as appendices 

to this plan: 
1. Complete list of organization and individual 
nine to be taken, showing how it will be carried. 
2. Specimen tag for mailing personal property. 
3. Specimen tag for marking barrack bags. 
4. List of officers’ equipment and weight allow- 
ances. 
5. Articles to be returned to Quartermaster, Ord- 
nances, Engineer, Signal, Department of Experiment, 
c., listed on the proper form for receipt by the ac- 
countable officer. 


6. Menus for four days on tr 
Requisition for food supplies 
train, ‘ showing in Column I, amo 
Column II, amount on hand; in Col; 
to be requisitioned. Column II and | 
on receipt of orders. 
8. Requisition for ammunition. 
g. Copies of AR 30-930, 30-935 
(B) V5 be completed before entrain: 
1. Requisition for existing short 
and equipment. 
2. Telegrams for recall of all 
ame 
3. Separate roster of men sick in 
ers awaiting trial by or result of sent: 
Court-Martial, and of men with less tha: 
to serve in current enlistment who do | 
enlist, who are to be transferred from t! 
4. Check lists of men to be ret 
from Special Duty, D.S., garrison priso 
5. Records for discharge of men 
than three months to serve in current c: 
desire to reénlist. 
6. Records of men transferred to 
zations, complete. 
7. Report of shortage of personn 
ant S-1. 
8. Disposition of Company Fund | 
g. Vouchers for payments received from retun 
of Post Exchange Shares. 
10. Receiving report of clothing being turned « 
for salvage. 
r1. List of bundles of personal property left 
hind to be stored by Quartermaster. 
12. Shipping tickets for freight shipped and 
of boxes, crates, etc., to be emeed on bill of | 
13. Credit memorandum receipt for Quarterma 
ter property left behind. 
14. Breakage allowance for china to date ot « 
parture. 
15. Credit memorandum receipt for Ordnar 
property turned in. 
16. Credit memorandum receipt for 
turned in to R. S. O. 
17. Credit memorandum receipt for 
turned in to Department of Experiment 
18. Credit memorandum receipt for rolling kitch 
en equipment returned to the Service Company. 
19. Receipt for U. S. A. M. P. coupon book 
20. Roster of company showing ni ber of m 
by grade who accompany the organization on tx 
train. 


1. Clearance papers for all officers. 


Headquarters Twenty-Ninth Infantry 
Office of the Regimental Commander 
Fort Benniny, Georgia 
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MOBILIZATION 


} ation and movement by rail. 


| radio from the Commanding General 
Ar transmitted by the Commanding Gen- 


Pe = rps Area—is assumed to have been re- 
sae Benning 7:30 a.m. today, January 24, 
Cot am [he Infantry School, 

Fort Be ,, Georgia. 

Mf day | mobilization plan X January twenty 


enty Ninth Infantry will entrain at Fort 
ng January twenty fifth as follows colon 
s one and two will depart at ten AM stop 


1 
hith stop 
fitth stof 
R no 
pennins 


trains nu! 


Trains number three and four will depart at four PM 
p All xcrviceable motor transportation assigned regi- 
af W ve overland under its own power to arrive 
noon twenty seventh semicolon plan X 
ingec lingly stop 
Signed MOSELEY” 
NOTES 
The recimental commander desires that each officer 


‘nd enlisted man of the regiment enter into the spirit of 
m and by carrying out his part to the last de- 
eree and in the most realistic manner possible within the 
limits of the problem, make it a real test of the prepara- 
ion of the regiment for war. 

With the above in mind the following will be ob- 


this proble 


served 

Rations and forage will actually be drawn. 

Ammunition will be drawn and issued as per table 
basic allowances. An ammunition dump will be es- 
ablished at the entraining point and distribution made 
tnere. 

c. The necessary telegrams covering leaves, furloughs, 
letached service, and Reserve Officers, will be prepared 
but not sent. 

The Commandant has been requested to release all 
fhicers and enlisted men on special duty and undergoing 
{ Special and Summary Court-Martial for the 
problem January 25th. Necessary action will be taken 
If the pren 118es, 

e. All necessary paper work—in connection with ofh- 
cers and enlisted men to be transferred will be prepared. 
lt will be assumed that all enlisted men except one in 


sentence « 


each organization with less than three months to serve, 
desires to accompany the regiment. 

Property will be handled as prescribed in company 
mobilization plans. All necessary papers will be accom- 
plished and a clearance obtained. 

Outer civilian clothing and hat and one special meas- 
urement uniform per man need not be packed but will 
eres wall locker. All other clothing of enlisted men 
Wi - Gl 


sed of as prescribed in company mobilization 
~ 

1. (a) Surplus articles of government 
equipment will be grouped for each man, 


an’s clothing and equipment will become 


plans Pha 
Excepti 

clothing 

so that n 
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mixed with others. This exception holds good for this 
test only. These articles will be grouped and placed on 
one end of his bed. 

(b) A list of all articles named in (a) above will be 
made by each man, turned in by the man through squad, 
section and platoon leaders to the Supply Sergeant and a 
consolidated list of these articles prepared for the Quarter- 
master receipt. 

3- Details as to trains and entraining will be published 
later. 

4. Company Commanders will read the basic mobili- 
zation plan on file in Regimental Headquarters. 

5: Not later than 8:00 a.m. January 26th, 1934, the 
original of all papers prepared to carry out the provisions 
of the problems will be turned into the regiment: al com- 
mander. They will be clearly marked ‘ ‘problem”’ to indi- 
cate that they belong to the problem. The regimental 
Adjutant has rubber stamps available for this purpose. 

In addition every officer will submit an informal re port 
not later than noon January 27th, 1934, which will state 
what part he individually played i in the mobilization of 
his organization and whether or not his organization 
mobilization plan Phase “A” was sufficient and correct 
for its purposes. He will note in this report any corrections 
necessary in the plan or any suggestions for its better- 
ment, as well as the lessons he has learned. 

Included in this report will be his plan for caring for 
his personal effects left behind. Married officers will in 
clude the disposition of their families on the basis of 
their not being able to occupy their quarters beyond 14 
M. 

6. The actions and orders of all concerned to carry out 
this problem will be checked, in 


Mobilization Plan. 


~ By order of 


accordance with basic 


Captain, 29th Infantry, 
Adjutant. 
OFFICIAL: 


Captain, 29th Infantry, 


Adjutant. 


Headquarters Twenty-Ninth Infantry 
Office of the Regimental Commander 
Fort Benning, Georgia, 
January 24, 1934. 
FIELD ORDERS ) 
NO. 1 ) 


1. The regiment will move by rail pursuant to the 
Regimental Mobilization Plan. 


2. During the movement, companies of the Special 
Units Battalion will be attached as follows: 


To the 1st Battalion: R.M.G. Co., Service Co., less 
detachments. 

To the 2nd Battalion: Cannon Co., Headquarters 
Co. 


3- The entrainment will be carried out as follows: 

















Entraining Points: 
See Mobilization Memorandum dated January 


— 1934. 


Train Nos. | Time of 
From Points | Departure 
el ee i 
A Bl Tver | ['RANSPORTATION Date | Hour 
| GROUPINGS 
\Adv. Ech. RHQ, RHQ 
|Co. and Band Co. E, Co.) 7) 4. | 4. 
I | 2 F, Det. Serv. Co. Train Jan. 25 | 10:00 a.m. 
Comdr: Major 
} iCo. B, Co. D, Det. Serv. 
> Co. and Serv. Co. less , 140. 
oe . Dets. Train Comdr: o. | 10:00 a. 
| Major 
\Hq. & Hq. Co. Ist Bn., 
iCo. A, Co. C, R.M.G. 
3 1 ICo., Det. Serv. Co.| do. | 4:00 p.m. 
|Train Comdr: Lieut. 
|Colonel 
| ‘Rear Ech. RHQ, Hq. | 
& Hq. Co. 2nd Bn. Co. 
4 | 2 |G, Co. H, Cann., Det.) do. | 4:00 P.M. 


iServ. Train Comdr: | 
'T sent. Colonel 


a. Regimental Entraining Officer and Assistant: 
Post: In vicinity of R. R. scales. 

b. Baggage and transportation will not arrive at en- 
training g points prior to three hours before scheduled de- 
parture of trains. The contents of all wagons will be 
ay in baggage cars. Wagon covers will be removed. 

. Each train commander will prepare for the R.T.O. 
a statement showing the number officers, men, animals 
and vehicles and the amount of baggage to go on his 
train. 

4. Motor Transportatton will move at 5:00 a.m., Jan- 
uary 25th. 

Initial Point—agth Infantry Motor Park. 

The motor column will be commanded by the Com- 
manding Officer, Motor Platoon, Service Company. (F. 
W. D’s are considered unserviceable and will not be 
taken.) Drivers of all vehicles will be attached to the 
Service Company for rations. 

5. Regimental Headquarters will close at 3:45 p-m., 
January 25th and open upon the arrival of the first train 
at the destination. 


By order of 


Captain, 29th Infantry, 
Adjutant. 


Headquarters Twenty-Ninth Infantry 
Office of the Regimental Commander 
Fort Benning, Georgia, 
January 24, 1934. 
MEMORANDUM ON MOBILIZATION. 
ATTACHED TO: FIELD ORDER NO. 1 
(MOBILIZATION) 

. For the purpose of this mobilization, loading of 

trains will be carried out as follows: 
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a. Two (2) box cars and two (2) op 


will be spotted at the red hangar for load . ; los 
TRAIN No. 1—the east box car— wy “f 
the east coal car—2 . ns—H 
( 
I o kit 
Co 
TRAIN No. 2—the west box car—( ny “R 
the west coal car—8 Co D 
I gk 
Service C 
TRAIN No. 3 the west box car ar s Nor, 
( 
the west coal car—8 , R. M.( 
( 
I rol o kite 
( A’ 
TRAIN No. 4—the east box car—Company “G 
the east coal car—8 carts. Can) 
Co 
I wagon, Canr 
Co 
All officers will inspect one of the above trains 
during or after loading. 
b. Entraining Point A: 
Troops, stock and flat cars of Trains Nos. 1 & 4 w 


staked out in the north half of the cuartel. 
Entraining Point B: 

Troop, stock and flat cars of Trains Nos. 2 & 3 wil 
staked out in the south half of the cuartel. 

Box cars, except those companies actually loading 
paragraph a above will be staked out by organizatio 
concerned inside the cu. artel, opposite their respective har 
racks, 

Men, animals, baggage, equipment, etc., will actu 
be placed in the outlined car spaces, (w agons, carts, 
will be blocked) and ready for the train of outline: 
to be assembled as shown in the schedule of depart 

2. The Regimental E ntraining Officer or his represent 
tive will be stationed at the Band Stand tn the cuartel 

3. Trains Nos. 2 & 3 consist of the following 

Type 1: 1 Pullman 
10 Tourist 
6 Flat 
5 Stock 
3 Box (kitchen and baggage ) 
Trains Nos. 1 & 4 consist of the following 
Type II: 1 Pullman 
g Tourist 
3 Flat 
2 Stock 
3 Box (kitchen and baggage 
By order of 


Captain, 29th [ntantry 


Adjutant 











La)-Jyn, 


~ | 
COal car 


=) 
Ollows 


try. 





How the Disarmament of Germany 


Came to Pass 


By } ALEXANDER L. P. JOHNSON 
try 


EN, on November 11, 1918, the signing of 
Armistice suspended actual hostilities, a 
var-weary world was anxious that the carnage 
f more than four years cease forever. It was patent that 
be | situation of Germany would not permit her 





co renew hostilities, and the Allied High Command, ap- 
preciative of the great sacrifices the victory had entailed, 


naturally wished to secure that victory by providing safe- 
guards 3 against a possible comeback by the enemy such as 
ca scouted by Napoleon after Elba. 

The terms of the Armstice were sufficiently drastic, so 
seemed, to make Germany militarily impotent at least 
fora time. On the other hand, so great was the versatility 
of the beaten foe, so formidable his military power and 
prowess in that titanic struggle against a world in arms, 
chat many of the military leaders and most of the political 
le aders of the victorious powers were disinclined to ac- 
cept the completeness of their victory without a trium- 
phal march through the Brandenburger Tor. Allied 
litical leaders were moreover concerned with the latent 
military powers of the vanquished Teuton, and the 
thought was uppermost in their minds that Germany 
must be disarmed completely, not only to prevent a re- 
newal of hostilities, but also to permit their own armed 
hosts to turn to more productive occupations. 

Mr. Lloyd George i in particular felt grave concern over 
this matter in view of the political situation back home, 
which was anything but reassuring. Unless the enemy's 
forces could be reduced without delay, the British Gov- 
ernment might have had to face the stern necessity of 
maintaining “compulsory military service which was nei- 
ther to the liking of Lloyd George nor to that of the Brit- 
ish people. The British War Office had informed the 
Premier that compliance with Marshal Foch’s require- 
ments would necessitate the keeping of 1,700,000 British 
troops with the colors. This certainly was a formidable 
demand which Lloyd George knew the British people 
were not likely to concede. He was, therefore, determined 
to bring about a drastic disarmament of the enemy, al- 
lowing ‘the German Government to retain only enough 
armed forces to maintain internal order. He also felt 
that German armaments and instruments of war ought to 
be limited to the actual needs of the forces Germany was 
to be px ermitted to retain. 


With these practical objectives in view, Lloyd George 


Pie tted to his confreres a draft resolution which was 
made the subject of discussion at a conference held at 


seh Orsay on January 23, 1919, by the delegates of the 
ig | 


Mr. Lloyd George’s draft provided for the ap- 


“It would be a shame to leave 
temptation at poor Germany’s 
door.” 


pointment of a commission consisting of two representa- 
tives each of the five principal powers and five delegates 
at large of the lesser nations represented at the Peace Con- 
ference. This commission was (1 1) to advise on an im- 
mediate and drastic reduction in the armed forces of the 
enemy, and (2) to prepare a plan in connection with the 
Leagues of Nations for a permanent reduction in the 
burden of military, naval and aerial forces and armaments. 
The first of these was a burning question with im 
George. He, therefore, urged that it be considered i 
connection with the terms for a renewal of the armistice. 
The second clause, being essentially in the nature of a 
political “beau geste’, could well be left to some unde- 
termined, more auspicious future date. 

President Wilson seriously objected to the term “‘dras- 
tic’ as conveying the 1 impression of a threat. The canny 
Welshman, however, had no intention of hurting German 
susceptibilities. He did not intend his draft for ““boche” 
eyes at all, but merely to serve as a guide or “Richtschnur’, 
as the Germans would more aptly call it, for the Allied 
Commission which he proposed to set up. The Germans 
were merely to be informed that they were expected to 
reduce their forces to a minimum necessary for the preser- 
vation of internal order. No doubt that was simple 
enough for the Germans who were well trained to acce pt 
and obey orders. Mr. Wilson, however, entertained seri- 
ous conscientious scruples i in the matter, and he wanted 
to make sure that it would actually be possible to go 
ahead with the plan without consulting the Germans. 
He believed that it might be better to take up this propo- 
sition with the Armistice Commission first so as to give 
the Germans a chance to say what number of troops they 
would actually need. 

Mr. Clemenceau rose to the occasion and with true 
Gallic politeness offered to summon Marshal Foch. The 
matter, however, was of vital political moment to Lloyd 
George and he declared his unwillingness to acce pt any 
views Marshal Foch might express unless they had the 
support of the British military experts. He knew that he 
could not honor: Marshal Foch’s demands for British 
troops, and it was really for this reason that he proposed 
the reduction of German armaments as an alternative to 
keeping up those of the Allied and associated powers. 

It will be remembered that Marshal Foch had demanded 
as a part of the Armistice conditions that the Germans 
surrender certain artillery, aviation and other material, 
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but, being a soldier, he did not impose upon the enemy 

any requirement of demobilization of the German Army. 

Marshal Foch himself explained this omission by saying, 

that he did not wish to put anything into the Armistice 

agreement that he could not possibly enforce. 

In the meantime the German internal situation had 
grown perceptibly worse. Relations between Germans 
and Poles were strained to the breaking point. German 
troops were being massed on the Polish frontier. Marshal 
Foch was afraid that the hot-headed Poles might be foolish 
enough to attack the Germans. Of course the Allies were 
staunch supporters of the Poles, but even so, it would not 
have been good form, and it certainly would have been 
unbecoming a distinguished military man, to support the 
Poles in attacking Germany and at the same time demand 
of Germany that she disarm. 

Mr. Lloyd George had, however, another trump to 
play. In order to forestall any course of action detrimental 
to British interests, he declared to his associates that Great 
Britain was unable to maintain the armed forces demanded 
by Marshal Foch. This statement had the desired effect, 
for all realized that British withdrawal at this juncture of 
the proceedings would jeopardize everything. Signor 
Orlando, clever diplomat of sunny Italy, at once sought 
to reconcile the conflicting interests and demands. He 
agreed that Mr. Lloyd George really had some good and 
valid reasons, and M. Clemenceau’s anxiety was no less 
justified, hence he deemed it unnecessary to disagree 
“over something that is not even a matter of concern to 
the Peace Conference, but something that should be dis- 
posed of as a mere incident of the Armistice”. He there- 

fore suggested that Marshal Foch include the disarma- 
ment of Germany as a condition sine qua non for renew- 
ing the terms of the Armistice, and that the Marshal and 
his crowd of military advisors see to it that the same be 
properly enforced. That passed the buck to the military 
where it belonged. Orlando's good and timely suggestion 
saved the day and the Dove of Peace once more hovered 
and fluttered over a peaceful Peace Conference which then 
and there summoned the military experts and advisors, 
and charged them with the duty of determining the size 
of armies the Allied and associated powers were to main- 
tain on the Western Front and, more particularly, what 
immediate and drastic reductions could be effected in the 
enemy’s still extant military forces. 

On February 7, 1919, the curtain rose on the second act 
of the great drama, when the Supreme War Council con- 
vened at the Quai d’Orsay for a further consideration of 
the vexing problem of military matters, checks and bal- 
ances. Marshal Foch rendered a report on what Allied 
forces he expected to have at his disposal at the end of 
March along the Western Front. His analysis showed 
that France at that time still would have approximately 
forty-six full strength divisions aggregating about 1,- 
350,000 men. British fighting strength would still 
amount to over 200,000 men, comprising ten infantry 
and two cavalry divisions. The American Army, on April 


May-June 

1, would consist of fifteen divisions in the , 
and five divisions at or near embarkation 
United States forces, he estimated, would 
400,000 men, half of them representing 
strength. The Italian Army was also cou 
muster in excess of 1,000,000 fighting men. 
Foch was satished, would constitute a suffi 
force to oppose Germany along the Wester: 
April 1. It would pethaps be unfair to ac: 
Foch of undue apprehension, or an incliniar 
estimate the enemy’s strength. He may not 
the Teuton, but he most certainly did not trus 
and consequently took no chances. 

Now then, just what did Marshal Foch « 
with this formidable fighting force of approx: 
million men? A commission consisting of G: 
gand, French Army, General Thwaites. Bri: 
and General Nolan, American Army, subm 
estimate of the enemy’s strength on Februa: 
We must, therefore, take their word for it sin: 
the best information at Marshal Foch’s dispos 
doubt, upon this information he based the esti: 
own requirements. This commission estimated that x 
the end of January, 1919, there were at least 600,000 t 
7oo,000 men with the colors in the German Army. Var. 
ous matériel with the fighting forces, exclusive of matére 
in depots, factories and arsenals was estimated as follows 

Machine Guns, all types, at least 50,000 

Field Guns, including antiaircraft, 8,000 

Heavy Guns, including super-heavies, 2,500 

Trench Mortars, between 4,000 and 6,000 

Rifles for the fighting troops of the line, 1,300,000 
and probable total of 3, 500,000 to 4,000,000 at the 
front, in the interior and in arsenals 
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German aviation was more difficult to estimate. Ac the 
time of the Armistice there were 3,000 machines stationed 
along the front. On account of the intensity of produ ic 
tion, and the necessity of frequent replacements ¢ th 
number was presumed to represent only a fraction of the 
grand total actually at Germany’s disposal. That numbe 
was estimated at 10,000 to 12,000 machines. Although 
Germany had surrendered a large part of the machines 
belonging to the squadrons at the front, it was quite at 
ble that her factories had been able to turn out an equa 
number since then. 

These estimates did not take into consideration the 
large quantities of war matériel taken by the Germans on 
the Western Front in course of war, nor the huge quant- 
ties of Russian matériel that still remained in German 
hands. To be sure, Germany still was a formidable foe 
nevertheless Allied superiority in manpower and resources 
was sufficiently apparent to lay at least some o! Mr 
Lloyd George’s worst fears. But his fears, like Banco’s 
ghost, refused to be laid. Perforce the disarm ment 0! 
Germany was to be the prerquisite of a renew. ! of the 
Armistice, which was due to be signed on February 20. 


when the Armistice then in force would expire 
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dent Wilson assumed the thankless rdle of 


ihe ‘s us objector. He seriously apprehended the 
we chat perchance the Armistice might not be 
aa were attempted to enforce serious and ex- 
; 7 ons to the original terms, and if renewed 
inde conditions, he just naturally wondered 
whet Allies could actually enforce them. 


Mar Foch was quite certain the Germans would 
hese additional terms without pressure, but 
- to apply the thumbscrews. He 
we at all over the proposition, least of all 
ase Allied demobilization plans upon German 
che fulfillment of which could not be insured. 


he wa 
would 
would 


promi s 


With | it was simply a question of making t the 
“boche” sign on the dotted line and see himself to the 
enforcement of the terms. 

The discussion then turned to the question whether 
che surrender of matériel demanded by M. Loucheur 
would sufhciently weaken Germany at least for the dura- 
tion of the Armistice and how long it would take Ger- 


many to replace the armament she would have to sur- 
render, and other equally interesting but purely academic 
questions. Again Mr. Wilson proved the marplot by 
putting just a simple, practical question, such as would 
occur to the average American whose mind was still free 
of the virus of European 1 intrigue and skullduggery. He 
just wanted to know how it was proposed to get all the 
matériel Germany might promise to surrender and later 
should refuse to give up. Whereupon Marshal Foch bit 
the corner of his martial moustache and bluntly replied: 
“By war!” 

President Wilson had got into the war and had enough 
of it. The very possibility of more war was enough to 
give him the cold shivers. He felt, moreover, that it was 
not quite sportsmanlike to correct errors of omission in 
the original Armistice agreement, and he feared that by 
attempting to do that very thing, the Allies were run- 
ning the grave risk of bringing about a situation where 
their bluff might be called. The President also feared 
that the enforced reduction of the German Army would 
merely swell the ranks of the unemployed and thereby 
add the element of unrest to the danger and detriment not 
only of Germany but the Allies as well. He, therefore, 
advanced the very practical plan of appointing a civil 


commission to meet a similar commission appointed by 
the German Government, to negotiate with them and 
tell them that if Germany would reduce her military 
force: a yield a proportion of her mischief- making 
equipment, the Allies would counter by reducing the size 
of the Army of Occupation and cut down charges for its 
upkeep; they would at the same time relax the blockade 
ot Germany, allow the passage of sufficient raw materials, 
except tor armaments, to enable Germany to renew her 
economic life. This was a very practical as well as gener- 
ous sucvestion, and it had the merit of eliminating the 


mulit 


Mr 


. from the consideration of a military problem. 
‘son endeavored to make it even more palatable 
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by the gracious remark that, surely, the Allies would 
avoid doing anything improper, such as exacting terms 
that would only risk a renewal of the war and bring about 
about an intolerable state of affairs. 

Mr. Lloyd George was not at all bothered by scruples 
such as seemed to prey upon Wilson's mind. To his way 
of thinking, the Allies were bound neither by honor nor 
sportsmanship. He did not know how long the Armis- 
tice would last, and all that concerned him was to prevent 
a renewal of hostilities. And there was the real rub. 
America had commenced to withdraw her troops soon 
after the signing of the Armistice. Great Britain was also 
reducing the size of her forces in France, and Lloyd 
George “fully shared the apprehensions of Sir Douglas 
Haig, that if the Germans really meant mischief they 
could easily get together an army ‘of three to four million 
well trained men with a full complement of officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and the necessary equipment and 
materiel. 

There also was present the danger of Germany chang- 
ing her government over night and that, of course, might 
entail a change of policy. Nobody really knew who 
would be on top in Germany a few weeks hence. * *‘And,” 
added Lloyd George with a touch of piety, “it would be a 
shame to leave temptation at poor Germany’s door”. Cer- 
tainly, under circumstances such as these, he thought, it 
would indeed be anything but unfair to impose upon 
Germany conditions that would constrain her to good 
behavior. As long as everybody agreed with that view, 
Lloyd George really saw no objection to following the 
line of action suggested by President Wilson. “But,” 
added the Premier, ‘there was nothing said in the Armis- 
tice about furnishing Germany with food and raw ma- 
terials, and he wanted it to be understood, that if it was 
fair to change the terms of the Armistice in favor of Ger- 
many, it was equally fair to change them in favor of the 
Allies.” 

Mr. Wilson was frankly ruffled by the attitude of his 
British colleague. He was a moral and humane man and 
had no desire to let the German people starve. To be 
sure, the price Mr. Lloyd George had in mind to exact 
for such concessions was not at all extravagant. Again, 
if the Allies were prepared to assist Germany to renew 
her economic life, they had a nght to exact guarantees 
for their own security. Thus argued Mr. Wilson, the 
practical statesman, with Mr. Wilson, the idealist. The 
former won the argument and the latter was compelled 
to acknowledge that, under the circumstances, it would 
be both right and honorable to impose conditions upon 
Germany such as were advocated by Mr. Lloyd George. 
That brought the twain together on the same ‘side of the 
fence and it was M. Clemenceau’s turn to disagree. 


The Tiger saw the Allied military force dwindle and 
that spelled danger to France unless a firm attitude were 
adopted. The present moment, to his mind, was decisive, 
while yet the Allies possessed a sufficiently large force. 
As he saw it, the question was not one of winning the 
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war, but of losing the fruits of victory. He cared nothing 
about ethical niceties or juridical subtleties. However, he 
knew his Germans. Clemenceau mores menacing the 
Germans and he meant “to do it now!” The “boche” un- 
derstood the language of force, and that was precisely the 
language the bellicose Tiger proposed to use. He had no 
patience with Mr. Wilson’s idea of buying German 
good-will by the offer of food and raw material. With 
dramatic pathos M. Clemenceau declared that if he so far 
forgot the interests of his country and of Europe as to 
consent to such a proposal, the Chamber would forthwith 
dismiss him, and it would be fully justified in doing so. 

That got the pot boiling. Mr. Wilson was all for 
negotiations; Clemenceau declared in favor of the mailed 
fist. Having started the log- rolling, Mr. Lloyd George 
had reason to be pleased. He was satisfied with the result 
of his efforts. He had Clemenceau argue precisely for the 
very things he wanted. Now if he could side with Mr. 
Wilson long enough, he felt sure he could bring about 
an adjustment of these conflicting views. 

“Marshal Foch is a great soldier,” said the Tiger in 
concluding his argument, “and we are prepared to honor 
him as such, but he is not a military Pope. He some- 
times makes mistakes. as a matter of fact, it is the 
Marshal who is opposed to the idea of disarming Ger- 
many.” Fundamentally M. Clemenceau had no objec- 
tions to the granting of concessions to the Germans, but 
he insisted that they should in the first place accept the 
Allies’ demands as a matter of right. That was precisely 
Lloyd George's point of view. If he could only convince 
Mr. Wilson, there would be complete accord among the 
Big Three, leaving Italy to pronounce the benediction. 
Baron Sonnino and Signor Orlando ably seconded the 
Tiger’s views, and it would have been simple enough to 
decide the issue by a majority vote leaving Mr. Wilson 
alone in opposition. 

But that would never do. Mr. Wilson held the purse- 
strings. He held the balance of power. He controlled the 
strategical position. Nothing could be done without him 
and certainly nothing against his will. Besides all that, 
Mr. Wilson was a highly sensitive man. Nothing he 
resented more than opposition to his own views. He had 
to be cajoled and wheedled into seeing alike with his 
opponents. Sonnino and Orlando, who played the astute 
game of the silent onlookers, now proceeded to employ 
all the guiles and artifices of European diplomacy to en- 
snare the obdurate American. “Why Mr. President,” 
the Italian delegates suggested, “the proposition is really 
quite simple. All that was desired, is to take the guns 
away from Europe’ s Bad Man, and relieve Europe of the 
necessity of remaining an armed camp.” 

At the psychological moment Mr. Lloyd George of- 
fered a draft of possible solution as follows: 

The Supreme War Council agree: 


(1) That a civilian commission of the Allied and asso- 
ciated powers shall be attached to Marshal Foch on the 
occasion of the next renewal of the Armistice and in con- 
nection with the Marshal's negotiations shall endeavor to 








May-June 

arrange with the Germans that controlled qua. ities of {9 
and raw materials, other than those required { ; th eee 
facture of material of war, shall be allowed |. reac, Ger 
many. That it shall be an essential part of above “a 
rangement that the demands set forth in M Louchey 
report be complied with. iy 
M. Loucheur headed a committee consist.» of Mar. 
shal Foch, General Bliss, General Sir He: Wilson 
General Sir Frederic Sykes and General D His te. 
port, in printed form, had been handed to lelegates 
as they assembled that morning. M. Louc!ur’s com. 
mittee, in view of the uncertainty regarding the actys| 


strength of the German Army and the resources of 


raw 
material at its disposal, recommended specifical!y that the 
strength of the German Army be reduced to twenty-five 
infantry divisions and five cavalry divisions, and that all 
material in excess of the requirements of such 4 force be 


handed over to the Allied and Associated Powers, The 
committee also insisted that the German G 
should pledge itself to discontinue the manu! 
war matériel during the Armistice. In order + 
correct execution of these demands certain German muni- 
tion factories were to be placed under Allied control 
Likewise it was stipulated that certain special machinery 
was to be removed and destroyed. 

The committee, of course, anticipated that Germany 
might attempt to put obstacles in the way of proposed 
control. It was therefore recommended as an alternative 
guarantee, perhaps less comprehensive but sufficiently 
efficacious, that absolute control by military occupation 
be established over the area extending east of the Rhine 
for an average depth of fifty kilometers from Cologne 
to a point fifteen kilometers north of Duisburg, in such a 
way as to include Essen with the famous Krup p Works 
the greater part of the Rhenish Westphalian coal fields, 
and the metallic industries dependent upon them. The 
importance of this region from a strategical point of view 
is so great that it would practically be impossible for Ger- 
many, once disarmed, to take up arms again if she did not 
have at her disposal the free use of its resources. 

In case of necessity, these arrangements could be made 
even more stringent, the report pointed out, by a simple 
prohibition of all trade between the occupied and un- 
occupied territories. M. Loucheur’s report naively sug- 
gested that the desired results could be obtained by means 
of negotiations or they could be enforced upon the enemy 
as a condition of the renewal of the Armistice. 

General Bliss dissented from this report on the ground 
that its provisions seeking to extend the Allied Zone of 
Occupation negatived the idea of reaching an agreement 
with Germany by negotiations. Prior to the signing of 
the original Armistice, General Bliss had insisted upon a 
complete disarmament of Germany. His terms were 
then considered too harsh. General Bliss deemed it now 
inconsistent to go beyond the terms of the origina! Armis 
tice. In his blunt, straightforward manner the old Indian 
fighter of the Western prairies declared that M. Louch 
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_ + the Armistice on the part of the Allies 
chan 4 * 


1h 1 Sta ates. 
and Lilt 


r. Lloyd George's adroit draft resolution 


lel, 

Fo a the Supreme War Council into 
s cceats ' Loucheur’s report, neither M. Clemenceau 
nor Pre Wilson were willing to follow the lead of 
Britain ‘ ver. M. Clemenceau advanced two objec- 
tions to d George's proposition. In the first place, 
he could sume any obligations in the matter of sup- 
shies wit! consulting his experts. In the second place, 
: was ¢ ry to his direct, outspoken character to dis- 
cuss rew Grst and make demands afterwards. He 
wanted the military conditions accepted first, and after 
that he had no objections whatever to any amount of 
diplomatic negotiations. 

President 1 W ilson regarded M. Loucheur’s recommen- 


dations as a panic program. He could reconcile himself 
to the surrender of the big guns, if that was what his 
friends wanted. He could even go so far as to agree to a 
control of German factories by regulating raw material 
that went to them; but he balked at the proposition of 
sending army officers to control factories. That would 
never do. It surely would invite a peck of trouble, and it 
would take more military force to get out of the mess. 
The canny Welshman promptly agreed with Mr. Wil- 
son. Baron Sonnino ventured the remark that perhaps 
some of the demands might be tuned down a whit. This 
eee the rufled passions, and it was agreed to appoint 

fact-finding commission to determine just exactly what 
war material Germany was to surrender as a condition for 
the renewal of the Armistice. 


hag gg were resumed on the following day, Febru- 

_ 8th. At this tame M. Tardieu offered a solution 
which demanded the German Government that it furnish 
a complete inventory of war material, including airplane 
motors and naval aircraft. All surplus was to be sur- 
rendered to the Allies. Appreciating, however, the fact 
that the contemplated enumeration of matériel would 
consume much valuable time, M. Tardieu, with French 
frugality, took time by the forelock and proposed that 
certain quantities of matériel should be surrendered at 
once. This suggestion evoked considerable argument and 
discussion. Finally, President Wilson pointed out to the 
distinguished gathering that when the Armistice was 
flashed to America, the people over there regarded its con- 
ditions as terms of absolute surrender rather than a mere 
suspension of hostilities. If the present demands were sent 
to the United States, the American people would say that 
the original Armistice showed an _amazing ignorance of 
the actual situation in Germany. “It is very important,’ 
said the President, “that the Allies should make a good 


impression on the world. These continual aggravations 


to the Armistice puts the Allies to a moral disadvantage.” 
The Germans were beaten, he thought, and they knew 
it. “Ther spirit was broken, and they would not renew 
the strugcle.” 

The p: 


‘essorial warning went over without apparent 
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effect. After a great deal of caviling, President Wilson 
and M. Clemenceau agreed to make an immediate de- 
mand upon the Germans that they supply information 
concerning the number of machine guns, field guns, 
heavy guns, airplane motors and naval aircraft hey had 
in their depots, factories and elsewhere, and that this in- 
formation was imperative for the determination of the 
terms for the renewal of the Armistice. The refusal of 
the Germans to cease hostilities with the Poles served as 
a suitable pretext for making this demand. 

It is quite impossible, wichin the limitations of this 
paper, to go into all the bickerings and discussions relative 
to the disarming of Germany as an additional condition of 
the Armistice. Suffice it to say that on February 12th, 
on President Wilson's motion, it was decided to appoint 
a commission of military, naval and air advisers, com- 
posed, in addition to the Commander-in-Chief, of three 
representatives of each of the Great Powers. It was also 
agreed that Marshal Foch should obtain from M. Clem- 
enceau the text for the renewal of the Armistice which 
should be presented to the Germans. The Tiger thus won 
a complete victory, and Mr. Wilson made preparations 
for a speedy return to the United States. 

When the Armistice was renewed on February 16th it 
did not set a definite time limit for its continuance. The 
Great Powers reserved to themselves the nght to terminate 
the Armistice upon three days’ notice. The Germans 
were given to understand that the final military peace 
conditions would be presented to them with as little delay 
as possible. Marshal Foch pressed hard for an early de- 
cision on the final military, naval and air conditions which 
were to be imposed upon the enemy. When the Supreme 
War Council again met, on March 3d, Marshal Foch 
submitted a brief summary of the report by the Interallied 
Committee appointed on February 12th. 
proposed: 


This report 


(1) Maximum military and aerial strength: 
a. Land forces not to exceed 200,000 men, exclusive 
of officers whose number was not to exceed 9,000. 
b. Air forces not to exceed 1,000 men, including of- 
ficers; these forces not to be maintained after 
October 1, 1919. 
(2) Staffing of large units: 
All delegations agreed to fix the maximum number of 
large units and staffs at 15 infantry divisions, 5 cavalry 
divisions, 5 Corps H.Q., and 1 Army H.Q., staff of- 
ficers were limited to 300. 
(3) Method of recruiting strength: 
Officers and N.C.O’s recruited voluntarily, the former 
to serve 25 years, the latter 15 years. Enlisted men re- 
cruited by draft or any other method at the discretion 
of Germany, to serve not more than one year. Num- 
ber of trainees in each class not to exceed 100,000 
men. 
(4) Armament, war machines and ammunition: 
In accordance with the needs of an army as fixed by 
these terms. All surplus to be surrendered to the 
Allies. 
(5) Supervision of proper execution of these terms to be 
entrusted to a Committee of Control. 


These terms represented the unanimous opinion of the 
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mulitary experts, although the British delegation favored 
voluntary service for a long term, but they accepted the 
conditions outlined by Marshal Foch in order to arrive at 
a decision. There were some differences of opinion in the 
matter of control recommended by the military, naval 
and aerial subcommittees. To iron out these differences 
the report was referred back to Marshal Foch and his 
associates. With this task completed, the report was re- 
submitted to the Supreme War Council on March 6th. 

The report did not suit Mr. Lloyd George at all. He 
saw grave danger 1 in an army of 200,000 men raised by 
annual recruitment, either ‘voluntary, compulsory, of 

otherwise. This would enable Germany to build up a 
huge army at the rate of one million trained men every 
five years. Of course Mr. Lloyd George had no knowl- 
edge of military matters and he quite naturally failed to 
discern the sardonic subtlety of Marshal Foch’s plan. He 
would allow, nay compel Germany to train a brand new 
contingent every year, and turn Prussia’s deceit after Jena 
to his own advantage by forbidding the training of staffs. 
That was the weakness in the system Foch desired to foist 
upon Germany. Quoting Marshal Bugeaud, Foch said: 
“tt would be better to have an army of sheep commanded 
by a lion than a number of lions commanded by an ass.’ 
This, in language intelligible to the layman simply 
meant, that the command and staff were the all-i -important 
things and not the common soldier. The military ad- 
visors of the Supreme War Council were in favor of a 
system that would have deprived Germany of a staff 
which could, after a number of years, gather and drive 
the large flock of sheep which would still abound within 
her confines. 

Mr. Lloyd George could not, however, see things that 
way. He remembered Napoleon's experience after Jena. 
Such a mistake must not be repeated if he could prevent 
it. Germany had plenty of capable staff officers who would 
be available for many years to come. Whatever might be 
said against the * ‘unspeakable Hun,” he was supremely 
efficient. Be that as it may, there was no valid reason in 
the world why Germany should have a larger army than 
Great Britain. And that was that Mr. Lloyd George de- 
clared himself unequivocally in favor of imposing upon 
the German Army far more effective limitations than 
those that were proposed by Marshal Foch. 

The following day, March 7th, Mr. Lloyd George sub- 
mitted his definite views on the military, naval and aerial 
terms of the peace. These he summarized briefly in the 
following principles: 


(1) German military, naval and aerial forces to be raised 
entirely by voluntary service. 

(2) The minimum period of service with the colors for 
all ranks to be twelve years. 

(3) Strength of the German Army and Air Force not to 
exceed 200,000 men of all ranks, organized in not 
more than 15 divisions and 3 cavalry divisions. 

(4) The strength of the German Navy not to exceed 
15,000 men of all ranks and ratings. 


In order that there might be no misunderstanding in 
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the matter, Mr. Lloyd George made plai: 
the proposal submitted. There was to be 
The plan he proposed was the only effe: method of 
preventing collusion between Germany nd : 
power, such as Russia for instance, to s 
other matériel. A voluntary army was | 
than a conscript army, hence Germany we 
for her money, and after reparations p 
would be little money left for military a 
The Supreme War Council adopted the 
fered by Mr .Lloyd George without any « 
victory ‘of civilian ‘ ‘experts’ in military mai 
lete. Lloyd George and Clemenceau | 
while President Wilson was absent in the | 
Marshal Foch, however, still refused to adn 
insisted, that not one of the members of 
committee favored Mr. Lloyd George's pri 
eral Desgouttes, another distinguished warrior, felt sure 
that he would never agree with the views 0! the Britis 
delegation in favor of a voluntary long term army jy 
Germany. This, he thought, would make G rmany {a 
stronger than if she were compelled to maintain a shor. 
term conscript army. 
It was too late. “Governments cannot force the militan 
authorities to change their opinions,” the fiery old Tiger 
remarked curtly, “but the decision would nevertheles 
remain with the governments.” To make sure that such 
would be the case, Lloyd George then and there served 
notice that he would never sign on behalf of Great Britain 
a peace which gave Germany an army on othe: coning 
than those outlined by him. As to the air force, he 
no objections to its entire suppression as Te nmnendelll by 
the air committee. 
On March roth, Marshal Foch, in accordance 
previous instructions of the Supreme War Council, su 
mitted a draft of regulations concerning a definite mil: 
tary status for Germany after the signing of the treaty 
peace. In submitting this draft, the staunch old war 
made the following declaration: 
“On February 12th, the Governments entrusted a Mil 

tary Committee with the task of laying down, in all ibe rt 
the conditions of Germany's disarmament. After a part 
larly thorough study of the questions, the military repr: 
tatives established the draft of March 5, which was base ed 
upon the short term of service. 
“On March 7th, the Governments, upon demand of th 
British Government, entrusted the same representatives with 
the laying down of a draft based upon the long-term 
service. The draft of March 10th is submitted 
quence of these directions. _ 
“From a military point of view, I hold the draft ot 
March Sth is preferable for the considerations already «x 
plained and owing to a thorough study to which it "8 
submitted. 
“If in spite of all, the Governments were to 
principle of the long-term service and rally to the draft of 
March 10, it is indispensable, in order to diminish the dap 
ger which, in my opinion, exists with an army based ups 

a long term of service, to reduce the strength from 140,000 
men provided for in the draft to 100,000, this for vasioe 
reasons which will be explained.” 
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The draft aned the following principal provisions: 
(1) Con demobilization of Germany within two 
») ~~ Germany's military strength is not to ex- 
ss ceed 100 men, including officers. (A further re- 
duct 100,000 was held indispensable by Foch.) 
The ber of officers is not to exceed 6,000 of the 
otal 7 
(3) Rect .ent on a voluntary basis with the terms of 
enlist cat fixed at twelve years. 
(4) Authorized major units not to exceed eleven infantry 


divisions and three cavalry divisions. These may be 
form... with not more than four corps staffs and one 
if. All other groupings, formations or organ- 
of command are explicitly forbidden. 


arm) 
1zat 


(5) Composition of all units, large and small, to conform 
to a carefully prepared Table of Organization “4 
pended to the report, and forming part of the dra t. 

(6) The only raison d’étre of the German Army is the 
maintenance of internal order, and it cannot be as- 
signed to any other duty, except in case of necessity, 


police control of frontiers. a 

(7) Functions of High Command are limited to adminis- 
strative duties. Staff officers of the War Ministries of 
all German States are limited to a grand total of 300, 
and these included in the total authorized strength. 

(8) All military training schools and centers are to be 
abolished, except those indispensably necessary for 
the recruitment of necessary officer personnel. The 
number of students admitted to these to be propor- 
tionate to vacancies. 

(9) Armaments, equipment and ammunition supply of 
the German Army shall not exceed the limits pre- 
scribed in the annexed Tables of Allowances. 

(10) Stocks of munitions to be stored at fixed points and 
their location to be communicated to the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

(11) Production of Chemical Warfare material, armored 
cars and tanks is forbidden. 

(12) Manufacture of arms and munitions authorized only 
in a limited number of factories, the names and loca- 
tions of which are likewise to be communicated to the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

(13) All fortresses, fortified works and land forts within 
fifty kilometers of the right bank of the Rhine to be 
disarmed and dismantled. The fortresses along the 
southern and eastern frontiers to maintain the status 
quo. The armament of these is never to exceed, as 
regards number and caliber, those installed at the time 
of signing these articles. 

(14) Any territory on the left bank of the Rhine, which 
may be left to Germany after the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, to be completely demilitarized. 

(15) All excess war material and special machinery to be 
surrendered to the Allied and Associated Powers. 
(16) Germany is forbidden to manufacture war material 
for other countries, nor is Germany, any German state 
or citizen, permitted to receive such material from 

r countries. 


The di 


laws of ( 


t further provided for the repeal of all military 
rmany in conflict with its provisions, and its 
‘ment into the public law of Germany. It fixed 
if service for officers and enlisted men, and 
ctions upon societies of retired officers and 
‘ veterans, rifle clubs and the like, and pro- 
imparting of military instruction to any of 
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these, or the employment for such purposes of public 
servants, gendarmes, customs guards and police officials. 
For the proper execution of the provisions of these articles 
the plan created a Military Control Commission under 
whose close supervision it was to be carried into effect. 

The reduction of the proposed strength of the German 
Army from 200,000 to 140,000 men, and Marshal Foch’s 
desire for a further reduction of this figure to 100,000 
evoked considerable discussion. General Bliss felt sure 
that safety in Germany could not be insured with less 
than 140,000 men. 

“The United States did very nicely on 100,000 men 
and no constabulary before the war,” retorted Marshal 
Foch. “‘If Germany were given an army of 140,000,” the 
grizzly old warrior added, “‘what with sailors, constabu- 
lary, forest and customs guards, she would have a trained 
force of not less than 206,000 men. This would constitute 
an aggressive force able to mobilize at once. It would 
compel the Allies to maintain an equal number of trained 

. 
men. 

Mr. Lansing, who in the absence of President Wilson 
headed the American delegation, promptly challenged 
the Marshal’s figures relative to America, which over- 
looked the item of National Guard, something like 125,000 
more or less trained men who had proven their worth on 
the Mexican border and later in France. In addition 
there were thousands of men in the different state con- 
stabularies, not to mention the tens of thousands of police- 
men, all trained in the use of firearms. “It is a fact,” 
said Mr. Lansing triumphantly, “before the war the 
United States of America was perhaps the least military 
nation on earth, and yet she had available in times of 
peace 300,000 to 350,000 trained men.” No doubt, this 
revelation of America’s military preparedness before the 
Great War was as much of a surprise to General Bliss as 


to Marshal Foch. 


It was clearly Clemenceau’s turn to cinch the argu- 
ment. The security of France was at stake. British and 
American troops would soon be gone home, and France 
will then have to look out for herself. The Tiger wanted, 
in the first place, to lighten the burden of his own coun- 
try. He, therefore, insisted upon the adoption of the 
Marshal's figures. Nothing could suit Lloyd George any 
better. The less of any army Germany could maintain, 
the better he would like it. Even the least of it was too 
much for him. He, therefore, cheerfully agreed with 
Clemenceau that the security of France would in the final 
analysis be France’s burden, consequently she was entitled 
to a decisive vote in the matter. Great Britain had a small 
army before the war, in fact slightly over 100,000 men, 
and yet she had to ptovide security for a far flung Empire, 
not to mention Ireland. Germany had neither empire nor 
an Ireland to worry about. “Should Bavaria represent 
Germany’s Irish problem,” added the canny Welshman 
with a roguish twinkle in his eyes, “it was not the busi- 
ness of the Allied Powers to arm Germany against her.” 


Lloyd George felt strongly for France, and he did not 
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think that the British and American delegates had any for its continuance. He expressed the o inion thy : 
right to oppose her views. All this was so logical that it Allied Armies were to be maintained for: ver to con: 
did not fail to impress Mr. Lansing. In fact it impressed the execution of the peace terms, then » ot peace hy 
him so profoundly that he gladly agreed with everybody Allied military domination would be the tlt. Ame: 
and did not mind saying so. That fixed Germany’s mili- would never consent to such an arrangem . Of cual 
tary strength definitely at 100,000 officers and men. Mr. Lloyd George promptly agreed with Mr, Wi, 
M. Clemenceau had some misgivings about the pur- and the Council obligingly modified obnoxioy 
pose and usefulness of an army staff if the army was_ phraseology in conformity with Presid: nt Wilson’ 
merely to serve as a police force. Again everybody agreed, wishes. On the whole, the discussion of the popes 
and “Army” and “Army staffs’ went into the discard, military clauses progressed with good-narired rapid 
Marshal Foch failed, however, in an attempt to put over and, barring a few minor changes, the Council approx r 
a prohibition amendment against maneuvers by staffs and them in their entirety. Even Mr. Wilson secmed to hy 
troops of units larger than regiments. derived some benefit from his brief sojourn in the United 
Marshal Foch’s generosity in leaving Germany’s south- States. He appeared more cheerful and pliant in the di. 
ern and eastern frontiers intact evoked some lively i in- cussions. 
terest. It soon developed that the southern fortresses, two The solution of the naval clauses proved much simpl 
in number, were more than fifty kilometers from the than that of the military problem. Here British yiey, 


frontier and could not possibly cause any harm. The 
eastern fortresses presented a more ticklish problem. No- 
body knew their actual status and the members of the 
Supreme War Council deemed it undesirable to insist 
upon their being dismantled since quite possibly they 
might have been in Polish hands. Even if left to the 
Germans, they felt, these fortresses might offer some 
security against any Bolshevist aggression. 


and interests were paramount. And the British knew jug 
exactly what the conditions were, what they wanted, an 
what they could get. Admiral Wemyss m: ide no 


about it at all. 


} 


Dones 


He frankly admitted that this was the 


time to get what was to be gotten, and any delay mig 
merely complicate matters. The Allied a Aa ae 
ougly agreed as early as February 8th that they could fy 
with absolute exactitude what should be the st ate of the 


The Supreme War Council adopted the proposed draft 
with some minor modifications of no particular impor- 
tance. Mr. Lansing, on behalf of the United States, re- 
served his assent to the concluding chapter. Everybody 
seemed happy and satisfied except the soldiers. Generals 
Desgouttes and Weygand of France, and General Caval- 
lero of Italy entered further protests against the proposed 
long- term army. M. Clemenceau cut short the discus- 
sion by declaring that the only satisfaction he could offer 
the generals was to promise that their protests would be 
duly recorded in the minutes. 

When, on March 17th, the corrected draft of the 
military clauses was presented to the Supreme War Coun- 


German Navy in time of peace, and they went ahead and 
did it. That is precisely where Navy men have the at 
vantage over the Army. Anyone may put on a mili: 

uniform and think he is a soldier. Politicians need nx 
even bother about putting on the uniform to becom: 
possessed of an infallible knowledge in military matter 
Even the brashest politician is, however, quick to realiz 
that the sea is no place for landlubbers, and that in nav: 
matters discretion on his part is the better part of wisdom 
The admirals, largely under British tutelage, proposed 
and the Supreme War Council cheerfully disposed Of 
course, there was a little discussion, even some haggling 


about the naval terms, but that was merely the yam 





cil, President Wilson had resumed his seat, having re- 
turned from America on the preceding day. The Coun- 
cil accepted the articles with little or no discussion. Mr. 
Wilson saw some objection to the Interallied Control 
Commission because the article failed to fix a time limit 


way of saving his face. When the verbal barrage ceased 
the naval terms stood inscribed upon the scrolls of th 
Treaty of Versailles as conceived by the British Admuraly 
and ably seconded by their fellows of the lesser Navi 


Powers including the United States. 


A SENSIBLE REGARD for our own safety, an intelligent concern for the lives and 
limbs of the men we expect to fight for the nation if war befalls us, ought to save 
us from the folly and waste and danger of such unreadiness as the nation found 
itself in 1917 and whenever war has come to it in past time. Only the pacifist 
mind will reject this plain lesson of experience or see in the carefully limited plans 
for a citizen army the bugaboo of militarism—Cuicaco TRIBUNE. 
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swt CotoneL Bernarp LENTZ 


General Charles King used to say that the 
eparation of the soldier for stalking the 
| through forest and prairie grass and defeat- 

ing hit is own game, was precise and snappy close 
order dt 

One school of thought will say that General King made 
Indian fighter and his opinion on close order 


good as 
: vile. To this, others will reply that it is well 


is wort! 


known that the general was a stickler on close order and 
that he may have made up all this nonsense about the 
value of ‘il as a prelude to stalking the Indian. 


It is just because we have in the service these two pro- 
nounced schools of thought that I am motivated to 
write an article on the subject. I am especially interested 
because, as | look back on my own service, I find that for 
a number of years I gave allegiance to the “‘anti-drillers” 
but later became old-fashioned, dusted off the old drill 
book and became a convert to General King’s close-order 
tenets. 

How this conversion took place needs some explana- 
tion. 

In 1gi1 there appeared a new set of drill regulations. 
The senior member of the board which prepared the new 
book was Lieutenant Colonel (later General) John F. 
Morrison who, it was admitted by all, was our foremost 
military teacher in living memory. 


Paragraph four of this drill book stated: “Quibbling 
over the minut ae of form is indicative of failure to grasp 
the spirit.”” Here was a book on which, “‘anti-drillers,”’ 
by the scores, hung their arguments for neglecting close 
order drill, and it wasn’t long before they actually cited 
Lieutenant Colonel Morrison as their authority for drill- 
ing in a more or less route-step fashion. 


A short time after the publication of the new drill 
book, Lieutenant Colonel Morrison joined my regiment 
and for two years I worked under him. When he left 
that regiment he had made it the best trained organiza- 
tion | have ever seen. We knew our field work in every 
detail and close order had not suffered. At no time had 
Lieutenant Colonel Morrison advocated or even counten- 
anced the substitution of “sloppy” for ‘ ‘snappy’ close 
order. And tn this he had held true to the new drill book 
tor, in Paragraph six, these regulations defined combat 
exercises and ended with this caution: ‘“The exercises 
should be followed by a brief drill at attention in order to 
restore smartness and control.” 


How had this regiment been made into such a fine 
organization? Not by the catch- -phrase “intensive train- 
ing, but by the application of intelligence and common 
sense on the part of the senior instructor——Lieutenant 
Colonel Morrison. 


Clo se Order Drill 


“My Idea of close order drill 
is that it shall be more com- 
plicated. It’s purpose is to 
sharpen the wits.” 


The late David Starr Jordan, though an ardent pacifist 
in his day, said one thing that I concur in. It was this: 

“The world gets out of the way for the man who knows 
where he is going.” In Lieutenant Colonel Morrison we 
had a man who knew where he was going; a man who 
belonged neither to the “drillers” nor the “antis” but 
who appreciated the value of drill, of combat exercises 
and all the other means for training a soldier, 
each the proper emphasis. 

Several years later Lieutenant Colonel F. W. Sladen 
(now General, retired) joined the regiment. During the 
period between Lieutenant Colonel Morrison’s régime 
and that of the new Lieutenant Colonel (the occupation 
of the Mexican border had occurred during this period) 
the “‘anti-drill” school of thought had been making head- 

way in my regiment; but when those of us who years be- 
fore had anes him as a tactical officer at West Point 
heard that Lieutenant Colonel Sladen was starting from 
the Orient to join our regiment, we took the rgi1 drill 
book off the tent shelf, dusted it off and beg an to study 


assiduously such things as 


and gave 


“change step, ‘to-the-rear, 
march” and “squads right and left.” And sure enough 
such study proved extremely valuable shortly after the 
new Lieutenant Colonel's arrival. Lieutenant Colonel 
Sladen had a reputation as a stickler for close order but 
this did not keep him from also stressing the combat ex- 
ercises and it was found that he arrived at results in every 
way similar to those attained by Lieutenant Colonel Mor- 
rison. We had simply acquired another teacher who 
knew where he was going. 

It was at this time that | became converted and joined 
those who believe that precise and snappy close order 
when given the emph asis that 1s due it, and no more, is 
and ever should be in fashion in peace and war; among 
combatants and noncombatants. 

Since becoming an advocate of correct, spirited close 
order | have come across numerous historical examples 
with which to fortify my belief. 

We shall start with Plato, the famous Greek philoso- 
pher, who flourished about goo B.C. We all know that 
gymn: astics formed a very important element of education 
in Plato's Ideal Republic. He said, “Military training is 
the best and simplest form of physical training.” It 
should be recalled here that in those days they fought in 
close order. I think it is likely that he had in mind a 
finished product something like that described by the 
Honorable Newton D. Baker, former Secretary of War, 
when he wrote: ““Those who have attended graduation 
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exercises at West Point have seen the finished product 

. in those wonderful, tense lines of alert, erect young 
men, who stand like statues on review, showing the hu- 
man body, as it seems to me, in its greatest perfection; 
its muscles easy and strong, its proportions set off by the 
tught fitting uniform, with new elements of handsome 
grace born of correct carriage and graceful action.” 

Mr. Baker said the above in his foreword to the late 
Colonel Koehler’s West Point Manual of Disciplinary 
Physical Training. Those who knew Colonel Koehler 
and drilled under him understand what was in Mr. 
Baker's mind, and | think will readily admit that any 
broad conception of close order, such as is intended in this 
discussion, should include Colonel Koehler’s disciplinary 
physical training. Anything by way of drill that “ts 
orderly and systematic’’ and which “rests upon princi- 
ples” (as Mr. Baker states) “‘apart from the mere excite- 
ment of the moment which the casual game gives to the 
player” should be included under close order. 


Military schools which form an important element of 
our R.O.T.C. have flourished throughout the country for 
years. Parents who pay big money to send their sons to 
such a school do so al because they want their sons 
to get the discipline that results from close order drill such 
as was conceived by the board, headed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Morrison, when in the 1911 Drill Regulations 
reference was made to “drill at attention in order to re- 
store smartness and control’’—the kind of drill nutured 


by such men as King, Sladen and Koehler. 


These parents (and they aren’t pacifists either) are 
not primarily interested in whether or not son John learns 
how to take the machine gun apart or son Bill knows all 
about the approach march. They want snappy close order 
drill. Substitute in the curriculum of our essentially 
military schools, “‘sloppy”’ for “snappy” close order or use 
most of the time allotted to military training for mechani- 
cal manipulation of weapons and field exercises, and these 
schools will soon find themselves without cadets. In the 
words of Samuel Johnson “‘this statement is to be ac- 
cepted without proof” other than to add that I sent two 
sons to an essentially military school and, through talking 
with many parents, arrived at the aforesaid conviction. 

Of course we are all familiar with Baron von Steuben’s 
work of Valley Forge. His greatest claim to fame is that 
he was a great drillmaster. The lack of a drillmaster such 
as Steuben, and of the spirit behind discipline through 
drill, was apparent in the war of 1812 during which we 
called out about 50,000 regulars, 10,000 volunteers and 
450,000 militia, whereas the greatest strength of the 
British did not exceed 17,000 men. 

An interesting sidelight to our discussion is revealed by 
Marquis James in his recent book, Andrew Jackson. 

We ail know that New Orleans was about the only 
land battle throughout the above mentioned war in which 
we scored a great success. According to this author, Car- 
roll, one of Jackson's sterling commanders had brought 


his troops down the Mississippi by boat in violation of 
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orders from Jackson. The author states: ‘ were | 
sons. Carroll had embarked with raw re He 
rived with fairly disciplined men. While of a hi 
pany plied the oars, the other half drill: ‘.<.. 
decks.” Needless to say Jackson forgave ( ‘oll, for ;, 
the battle which followed shortly Carroll’s io 
most excellent account of themselves. =~ 

Hilaire Belloc in his Napoleon Bonapart: \\s us thy 
Napoleon succeeded so long as he won batt) < and cam, 
paigns and that he won as long as the huma: ateria| J 


his army was good; but that he lost when \at hump 
material had changed. Belloc continues, n 
Squares of Smolensk, Napoleon could see | 
cruits who had come up all those sixteen h 
from the west of Europe still being drilled; ; 
formed into soldiers, still imperfect in the h 
musket.” 


In the 
voung te. 
red miles 
vet full; 
lling of a 
It is pertinent here to remark that weapons may chang 
and with such changes will come revisions in tactics. Bur 
the human being does not change. It has be: 
that we have the power of super-men over : 
their forces but only a faulty understanding 
their ways. Through close order the intellicent drill 
master learns something of men and their ways. Clos 
order that is real drill may be compared to the science of 
engineering. The engineer must know what he is doing 
—know accurately—or the bridge will fall and the sky 
scraper will tumble. Similarly, the close order di iene 
must know his “stuff” accurately, for the hardest man t 
fool is the man in ranks. 


well said 
ngs and 


t men and 


I have attempted to recall the reason why | was an 
“ant-driller” years ago, and I cannot escape the self-a 
cusation that what I disliked most was dusting off the old 
drill book and “‘biting into the realities”’ of the close order 
movements contained therein. 


And I am inclined to think that the well-spring of pres 
ent-day opposition to close order is the necessity for a 
curacy — attention to minutiae without < 
coupled with an enthusiasm for open order Kric aspiel 
that permits soaring into the stratosphere of theory where 
as Philip Guedalla would say, the adjective “strategical 
may be used, without meaning, in front of any noun 

General Emory Upton, whose thoughts on National 
Defense have in recent years been expounded before Ro 
tary, Kiwanis and Lions Club throughout the land, be 
came Commandant of Cadets at West Point 1: 
mer of 1870. Soon after his arrival he set the whole { first 
class to drilling the cavalry and artillery detachments 1» 
foot movements because, said he, “the man who car 
thoroughly drill a squad can handle a battalion 
gade with ease.” Of course Upton did not mean this 
literally in every detail, but what I believe he meant wa’ 
to the effect that the drillmaster who can sell his personal- 
ity, including intelligence and understanding, his 
squad in close order drill will, by the very best qualie 
thus manifested, encounter little difficulty wh 
to leading a battalion or brigade. 
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-e the battle of Waterloo a prominent Eng- 


) ie 1¢ Duke of Wellington were walking in 
sane they saw a British private looking at a 
aut ’ said the Duke, pointing a long fore- 
Enger depends upon that article whether we do 
he bus not. Give me enough of it, and I am 
ure.” I will chink of close order in terms of the pri- 
vate w! be prepared to stand in battle then I think 
rie eruc e of disciplinary drill will be better under- 
stood. private, who learns his drill accurately, ex- 
serierX reby a sense of pride in achievement and, 
om Icned willingly and confidently to his master’s 
voice Of drill ground, will more readily listen to the 
same \ yn the battlefield. 

So far | have used old historical examples. To these at 
aa be objected that in the old days troops fought in 
close order and therefore lots of disciplinary drill was 
needed but that now our tactics have changed. It is true 
our tactics have changed, and rightly so, but preparing 


che individual man for the battlefield, if done correctly, 
brings into the picture the principles of physiology, psy- 
chology and sociology. I contend that close order 
drill still furnishes an excellent means for fruitful employ- 
ment of the aforesaid principles; for meeting the ever re- 
curring situation on which the Duke of Alba was think- 
ing when he said: “The first foes with whom you must 
contend are your own troops.” 


Ac this point it is well to consider one or two examples 
of the value of close order drill which have not yet become 
historical. Most of my readers have either participated in 
or have observed the C.M.T.Camps which furnish us 
the best peace-time situations that indicate what will be 
encountered in case of mobilization. We have seen good 
camps and poor camps. 

In my opinion a good definition of a poor camp was 
given by a wit who said: “A C.M.T.Camp is a place 


where boys go in the summer to swipe sufficient clothing 


Old Abe Says— 
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for the next winter.” This witty remark contains more 
than a grain of truth. 

I have observed large C.M.T. Camps, run in all es- 
sentials by reserve regiments (including property respon- 
sibility), in which there occured no loss to the govern- 
ment. How was this accomplished? By insistence on 
precise close order drill and an application of the lessons 
learned through precise drill, to other activities such as 
exacting interior guard duty, careful check-up of clothing 
and equipment, and collecting from the boys for articles 
lost, strayed, or stolen. Through these means it was the 
usual thing for the boys to find the lost 0.d. shirts and the 
strayed shoes. The result was an orderly, a soldierly 
camp. Best of all it was found that the reserve officers 
liked such a camp and the boys liked it too. 

I am entirely in sympathy with those who rail against 
interminable hours of close order, at the expense of time 
that should be devoted to other important training. 
When handled by competent instructors the drill of our 
regulations can be taught accurately in an amazingly 
short time. The way to correct the abuse of frittering 
away endless time on close order is not to condemn the 
drill but to go after the incompetent instructor and make 
him dust off his drill book. That's the way Morrison and 
Sladen handled the problem. The excellent results they 
obtained have already been told. But, let me repeat, Mor- 
rison and Sladen knew where they were going. 


Possibly I may live to see the day when I shall be re- 
converted, for we hear much these days of turning out 
ten-day wonder soldiers. But, until I see some of these 
ten-day wonders on duty at the headquarters of those who 
advocate the get-rich-quick scheme, I shall stand by the 
time-tested process. I shall continue in agreement with 
the brigadier general of our army, who recently re- 
marked: ““My idea of close order, although old-fashioned, 
is that it should be more complicated. It’s purpose is to 
sharpen the wits.” 


Radios is curious things. They cost $4,000 apiece and in tanks they kills initia- 
tive. Better spend this money on sumpin that will kill sumpin else. 























The .22 Hornet as a Sniper's Rif 


By C. S. LANpis 
HE introduction of modern trench warfare on a 
grand scale in conflicts between practically all civil- 
al nations has emphasized that form of individual 
expert rifle shooting known as ° ‘smiping.” This of course 
is gratifying to everyone, who at some time or other dur- 
ing his more active years, has developed unusual skill in 
field shooting with the rifle. 


To me, the writings of the late Captain Herbert W. 
McBride, of the Indiana National Guard and then of 
the Canadian Forces overseas, have proved to be by far 
the most interesting and valuable records I have read ot 
rifle shooting in the late war. 

More than 35 years ago | first became actively inter- 
ested and engaged, often for practically the year round, 
in that instructive and scientific sport that today is com- 
monly called “varmit shooting,” with rifles. This also in 
cluded small game shooting with rifles at such portions 
of the years as this was legal and advisable, and in those 
past years seasons were sufficiently liberal and overlapping 
so that I usually managed to get some kind of game 
shooting for about nine months 1n each twelve and “‘var 
mint’ ’ shooting any ume I cared to go after it. 


In the eastern section of the United States this com- 
woodchucks, 


In some 


ordinarily includes squirrels, 


and occasionally red and gray foxes. 


bination 
crows, 
localities, raccoons, stray cats, stray or game-destroying 
curs, and even opossums might at umes be included in 
the category. In past years che barred owl offered a shot 
every now and then. In the more northern sections and 
in Canada, grouse shooting with the rifle was also in- 
cluded. 

When you multiply the number of shots an enthu- 
siastic, active, and experienced small-bore rifle shot will 
obtain at such game and varmints during the average 
year by 35 or 40 years, you aggregate a good many thou- 
sand shots, and also a «good many thousand &ills. The 
misses, well, why dwell on the misses? We have all 
had at least a few of them. To this may be added ap- 
proximately twenty years of active military and small- 
bore rifle and pistol match shooting and the conclusions 


formed therefrom. 

As a result of these highly interesting and very de- 
lightful years of Sport, one cannot help but form certain 
rather definite conclusions—one being that the average 
experienced woodchuck, squirrel, or crow shooter—and 
the latter sport is the more difficult of the three—acquires 
by experience an ability to hit a mark the size of a human 
head—or the human forehead—if you please, at an un- 
known range, and with the first shot fired. 

By long odds the most interesting spot I ever — 
at the National Matches was the Sniping School a 
Camp Perry, in 1918. It was so very interesting to me 































“Is there not a real nead to. 
day for a sniping rifle and, 
trained body of snipin. rifle. 
men?” 


that | was picked up no less than three tins the same 


| 


day by irate sentries who could not unders: ind why | 
ny | 


(like half a dozen other woodchuck hunt 


from my 
state team) found such an intense interest 


( xploring 


all the intricacies of the sniping targets ng along 


those trenches. And most ot us wondered 


W in the 
world the average rifleman could regard tho 





targets as 
being even passably difficult to hit ih an aan 
and lee of ammunition, and why it was tha ’ 
of snipers were not recruited from the expert 
and squirrel shots of the country. It is unqu 
true, | believe, that a regiment of woox Ichuck hunter 
could hit more human heads, at 100 to soo yards, tha 
any other aggregation of human beings that could | be 
assembled from any other pursuits, professions, hobbies 
or walks of life. 

Merely as an example, a regular officer, who was a ven 
clever natural artist as well as an enthusiastic riflema 


il 


rigged up some papier-m: ache heads for practice and put 


85 
on a snipers’ shoot at 100 yards. These heads wer p 
posed for three to five seconds at a time and four me 
my own team, on their first attempt and with borrowec 
rifles (.22 caliber rm fire), strange sights, and untested 
ammunition, hit 46, 46, 47 and 48 heads out of their r 
spective first 50 shots; and believe this or not—every 
of these chaps was sore as Hell because he had mi 
at all. 

Would such men be of use as snipers in warfare? Think 
it over. Especially might they be useful if they were a 
lowed to use their own telescopically sighted rifles 


| 


which they had absolute confidence, with which the 


Could Y ou Hit This Fellow at 200 Yard 
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This woodchuck still has a bit of life left and the boy pulls him 
ut very carefully. The rifle is a bolt-action Sedgley. 


had killed hundreds of head of game, and of which they 
knew theit shooting qualities to a dot. 
Is there not a re al need today for a sniping rifle and a 


trained body of smping rilemen, who would be armed 


with woodchuck nfles, and not military service rifles? 
In other words they would be armed with a scope- 
sighted rifle of great accuracy, little recoil, small dust- 
rising proclivities at the rifle’s muzzle, a comparatively 
‘soft’ report, good killing power on human heads at 
moderate ranges, small or negligible muzzle flash, and 
the ability to strike the exact spot aimed at, on the first 
shot fired, and when fired from any ordinary shooting 
position, including one in which the butt of the rifle is 
rt against the bute of the shooter. 

“The { following may be stated with certainty: the .30- 
caliber Springfield service rifle kicks entirely too hard 
to be a good smiper's rifle, the muzzle blast is excessive 
nd tends to immediately advertise the sniper’s layout to 
outposts It has 
too much muzzle flash- giving the same result as dust 
blast, on dark days, early morning or late evening, when 
sniping (or hunting) is always best. 
away to the enemy. 


enemy snipers, and machine gunners. 


It is a dead give- 


Most woodchuck shooting is from the sitting position, 
fing out of the window of an automobile, across the 
hood or back of the car, across a fence rail, from a body 
of arm rest against a tree trunk, a fence post or something 
of that nature. And a very fair percentage of it is off. 
hand. In very open country, like in central New York 
state, where there are long, bare, closely-cropped hills, 
there may be a very fair proportion of shots from the 
prone position; but in most places, between May 1 and 
r time, there will be hardly any prone shoot- 


hay-cutting 
ing at woodchucks because a prone rileman immediately 


hnds his eve and scope is below the level of the grass or 
vegetation in which he is hidden. Is modern sniping so 
very muc!) different? 

Crow 


oting in winter is mostly prone. In summer 
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it is offhand, either sitting in an automobile or with arm 
or body resting against a tree or post. The crows are 
either feeding on the ground or sitting in trees. 

Squirrel shooting i is ‘possib oly 70 per cent to 80 per cent 
above the level of the eye, often almost or quite vertic ally 
above the shooter’s head, and the remainder is below the 
level of the shooter's head at squirrels feeding or playing 
on the ground. A squirrel shot is par-excellence a man 


who can “spot his game in timbered country and can 


kill it before the ; 


gi him. 


rame “spots” A good prone shot 
is likely to be the worl« 1’ Ss worst squirrel rifleman because 
the number of squirrels which are killed from the prone 
pasion is Not great. Just try it some time at a gray rascal 

5 feet up in the top of a hickory. You will get a great 
kick out of it, and so will the squirrel. A good shot at 
squirrels knows all about vertical firing, about shooting 
with arm and body rests against tree trunks, down logs, 
and fence posts; and I imagine he might every now aad 
then be able to shoot an enemy sniper out of a tree. 
Such have been known at times to become quite annoy- 
ing to the regular service who were providing the living 
targets. 

It seems to be the general opinion that most suc cesstul 


With 


troops in ex! positions for the time being ranges soon 


sniping 1 war IS between 100 and 500 \ ards. 


become known quite accurately, and if not, range shots 
will soon show the approximate elevation to be used for 
anything that is likely to show up. 

As compared to this, possibly go per cent of all squirrel 
and crow shooting and 80 per cent of all woodchuck or 
coyote shooting 1s, and will be, at ranges that are not only 
unmeasured but unpaced, and must be guessed with rea 
sonable accuracy from the position in which you may 
happen to be, and without any help from range finders, 


transits, or t: ibles of logarithms. Y ou must hit that object 





This man is past sixty, and would hardly make a hit with 
the average recruiting officer, yet he is the most deadly sniper 


the author has ever hunted with. To stick a head up within 
200 yards of his 'scope-sighted rifle would be suicide. He is 
ideal timber for an instructor in sniping. 
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in the brain pan, neck or shoulders and ribs to anchor him 
on the spot, or on a frontal shot, in the sticking place. 
You learn to place 3 your shots in those spots, and if you 
don’t all that is left is a large round hole, that is very 
black and down which something brown, gray or black 
has scrambled with the speed almost of light. 

It has been my observation that the Springfield rifle 
and cartridge are absolutely the poorest woodchuck com- 
bination I have ever used. I conclude therefore that it 
cannot help but be a miserable sniping cartridge. It kicks 
entirely too hard to allow perfect holding and let-off, 
especially with a telescopic sight and when firing from 
uncomfortable or insecure positions. 

Due to the miserable quality of American walnut used 
in Springfield military rifle stocks of the past ten years, 
the rifle gives excessive daily and hourly variations in 
elevation—often as much as two to two and a half feet 
at 200 yards when firing with iron sights on clearly dis- 
tinguished paper targets. Sniping rifles should be stocked 
with a thoroughly seasoned, dense, good grade walnut 
and the stock should approximately fit the face and form 
of the rifleman and not some Ordnance Department idea 
which may or may not be even approximately correct. 

A rifle that has to be “warmed up” or has to be 
“sighted in” all the time is not a good woodchuck, squir- 
rel or crow rifle, and it could not possibly be a good 
sniping rifle. The fact that the ammunition used in such 
rifle may shoot into a 10-inch circle at 500 yards is not 
of much value unless you happen to be so fortunate as 
to be able to make that i imaginary 10-inch circle coincide 
exactly with the 10-inch spot you are trying to hit. 

One thing that we soon learn in woodchuck shooting is 
that foot pounds of energy mean next to nothing in in- 
stant killing power. The .22 Hornet is the most instantly 
deadly on woodchucks of any rifle I have ever used for 
that game. It is the absolutely perfect rifle for shooting 
crows and hawks. It has no recoil that the shooter is 
actually conscious of. It has a sharp, snappy report but 
it is not anything like as loud a bellow or as easy to locate 
as the .30 Springfield report. 

The bullet weighs only 45 or 46 grains, and 1 


THE MOST PROMINENT REALITY facing the world today is that nationalism is the 
dominant religion. The influence of this religion has shattered the illusions of those 
who had hoped for material results from the Disarmament Conference —CANADIAN 


DeFrENSE QUARTERLY. 
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A nice pair of “chucks” shot in country that lo 
line trench. No better practice for sniping wa 


rounds take up hardly any room nor weig!) eno 
amount to anything. The cartridge is cheap, and 
superbly accurate fone 100 to 200 yards. In calm, 
accuracy should be given at 500 yards. However the 
cartridge does not shoot quite as flat as it might bevond 
175 yards, and it drifts excessively in wind— due tot 
light weight of bullet. 

Readers should understand that I am not discussing the 
matter of an all-range sniping rifle, or even a Soo yard 
sniping rifle, but of a short range sniping weapon wher 
it is vitally necessary to kill the enemy without disclo 
ing the location of the smiping post and the si iper. The 
sniper is of no further value to his commander once he 
has drawn accurate rifle or machine gun fire or bombings 
unto himself. 

It is just as well to remember that the one most di 
sirable result is the hitting of the object with the firs 
shot fired and without advertising the position of thx 
shooter. No hard-kicking, loud bellowing rifle fulfills chat 
set of conditions and what the rifle or cartridge will do x 
1,000 yards has no bearing whatever on the —— at 
hand. It is simply a question of being able to hit a head 
an arm, shoulder, or chest at comparatively short or moé- 
erate range, and to do so in the minimum of time and 
with the least expenditure of effort. 
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There d saw that ‘‘fools rush in where angels 
fear to tr Undoubtedly I should be classed in this 
category it the allegation but I also believe that 
somethin? d be done to improve existing conditions. 
For the | -e of years we have heard much concern- 
‘ag “the ' slowness of promotion, stagnation, re- 
Grement for age in grade, elimination, class B, selection, 
ceward ft t, elimination of the unfit and many other 
terms wh an imaginations succeed in coining. In 
the final sis they all mean the same thing, 1.e., that 
there is something wrong with the system of promotion 
in the At 

Ir is scarcely necessary to review the history or to re- 
count the conditions which brought this about. Briefly, 
tis the result of the hump—two humps in fact. Why 
chese humps were created, why they have remained with 
us, why they have proved to be such a source of unrest 


ind dissatisfaction have no place in this picture. It is their 
presence and not their cause with which we are now pri- 
marily concerned. They may be likened to a malignant 
tumor in an individual. The doctors having correctly 
diagnosed the case and determined that there is a tumor 

two tumors in fact, the answer seems quite simple and 
obvious. Put the patient under the influence of an anes- 
thetic and have a skillful surgeon wield the scalpel. Of 
course, this is going to be painful to the patient, both 
physically and financially, but we hope that the patient 
will survive and that he will be better after the operation. 
This is common sense. Why cannot we apply the same 
principle to the two malignant growths now strangling 
promotion among the commissioned personnel of the 
Army? 

Many schemes have been proposed to accomplish this 
desirable result. Some of them have been wonderfully 
conceived, some are exceedingly drastic, others are a 
timorous attempt at applying a palliative. 

Perhaps it transcends the ridiculous, it may even be 
reducto absurdum for the writer, considering his total 
lack of qualifications for playing the réle of a surgeon, to 
even suggest a means by which the officer personnel of 
the army can be saved from threatened calamity. It is 
quite evident that if the constituted authorities of the 


Army do not devise some means to correct the evil our 
frends in Congress will devise a means for us. The 
results may not be so good. I shudder when I vision even 


® the shadow a the terrible calamity lurking in the back- 


grou nd. 


But what is this panacea, this cure-all that will rejuve- 
nate the commissioned personnel and start it on its way 


with new confidence, new life and new vigor? Why be 
so impatient? Tam coming to that in a minute, but first 
| want to explain that I have no ax to grind; also, that I 
" “< ' on tamer and have no intention of sticking my 
lad in t 


lion’s mouth. I may not be adverse to twist- 
ut I want to be certain that there are a num- 


Ing his t 





tion, Promotion, or What Have You 


There is something wrong 


with the system of promotion 
in the Army. 


ber of strong iron bars between the twister and the 
restaurant department of the aforementioned lion. I am 
convinced that if the scheme which I am about to propose 
is put into effect a long, loud roar, approaching in volume 
that created by a thunderstorm, will be heard from the 
Army, especially from that part of it which will be the 
recipient of the pruning knife. When the roar starts | 
hope to be in a cyclone cellar protected from the fury of 
the storm. Before proceeding further with this disserta- 
tion, I believe it to be desirable to emunciate certain 
basic premises, the correctness of which will be admitted 
by all those who have given the question careful con- 
sideration. These may be summarized as follows: 
a. There is something wrong with the system of promo- 
tion when officers are required to serve approximately 
seventeen years before reaching the grade of captain, 


with the prospect of spending twelve more years in that 
gtade, or twenty-nine years to a majority. 

b. There is something wrong when officers have remained 
in the grade of colonel for fourteen years with no hope 
of ever reaching a higher grade. 

c. There is something wrong when capable, energetic, 
young officers are forever debarred from any reasonable 
prospect of reaching higher command before they have 
passed the half-century milestone. 


d. There is something wrong when many officers in the 
grade of colonel will not be given command of regi- 
ments, or smaller units, or when they cannot be assigned 
to duty on the general staff. Places for them must be 
found where they can do little damage. This is a brutal 
statement but it is no secret. It is not limited to any one 
arm or service. It is an unfortunate situation growing 
out of circumstances which have long since passed into 
history. 

It is this latter premise which is indirectly responsible 
for the conditions enunciated in the others and it is for 
the correction of this condition that | am proposing a 
remedy. In case the reader cannot stand the suspense any 
longer I will now expound, in a broad general way, my 
proposal. The details need not be mentioned here. They 
will require much prayerful thought combined with hope 
and a large dose of charity. 


Suppose a statute could be placed upon the great books 
(or wherever statutes are supposed to be placed), pro- 
viding in substance that brigadier generals of the line will 
be appointed by the President upon the recommendation 
of a board of major generals convened for the purpose; 
and provided further that when a vacancy exists in the 
grade of brigadier general it will be filled by the promo- 
tion of the senior colonel of the line, wnless the board “om 
that he is not qualified for the increased rank and res 
sibility. In this case the vacancy will be filled by the ane 
motion of the next senior colonel of the line unless he is 
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also found to be unqualified for the promotion, and so on 
down the list in numerical sequence until an officer is 
found who meets all the requirements. This process to 
continue until all the vacancies in the grade of brigadier 
general have been filled. So far the operation is simple 
and painless. 

Now comes the intricate part. The man does not exist 
who 1s infallible. So far as we know only one person ever 
approached omnipotence and even He could not select 
twelve tried and true Disciples without making a mis- 
take, therefore, it is not reasonable to assume that a board 
of major generals could be infallible. We will grant that 
and we want to reduce the chance of making a mistake. 
Now if the senior colonel of the line is passed over the sec- 
ond time by the board of officers in making their recom- 
mendations then it becomes reasonably certain that this 
colonel is not qualified for higher command and higher 
responsibilities, therefore, he should automatically pass out 
of the picture and be relegated to the retired list. The 
same procedure would be followed in filling all vacancies 
in the grade of brigadier general. Each colonel in turn, if 
twice passed over, would not continue to block promotion 
for years to come merely waiting for remorseless and re- 
lentless time to tick off its fateful seconds until he reached 
the age of sixty-four. 

Suppose we examine some of the pros and cons of this 
plan. [ admit that there are cons although they are greatly 
outnumbered and outweighed by the pros. Nothing can 
be perfect and it is not possible to devise any scheme 
which ts free from imperfections and objections. Some of 
the pros are: 

a. It will create a healthy flow of promotion by knocking 

off the top of the dam without destroying its founda- 
tion. 


b. It will eliminate from the picture those officers who 
have passed their prime and are now marking time 
merely waiting for the inevitable. 

c. It will make it possible for the War Department itself 
to clean its own dirty linen without calling in the con- 
gressional washwoman. 

d. It will make it possible to remove painlessly from the 
picture those who are no longer performing their full 
mission in the army, without resorting to the operation 
of class B with its attendant stigma and disgrace. 

But, says some one, we now have a law for removing 
from the picture the inapt and inefficient. True enough: 
that law should continue to operate. The proposed scheme 
is not intended to supplant the class B procedure, it augu- 
ments and supplements it. It will accelerate promotion, 
it will tend to reduce the humps, and over a period of 
years it will operate to correct those conditions which we 
recognize as needing or perhaps demanding correction. 

Now for some of the cons. It will operate to retire 
officers who are still physically sound and capable of 
rendering a degree of service to the Government. True 
enough, but remember | stated in the preamble that it 
was impossible to eliminate the tumor without causing 
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financial and physical pain. I believe 
proposed will cause less financial and phy 
than will result from any other method 
owe a Certain protection, ‘perhaps gratitu 7 weg 
cers and we should seek diligently for way: ind la = 
injure them as little as possible. ; 


1 
Ne Method 
. 1 discomfon 


\iter all we 


It will increase the list of retired officer: 
quent expense. We cannot deny this 
would any other scheme which has ever 
—but this scheme has certain inherent ad 
other schemes lack in that it provides ad 
for service rendered, and it has the great 
leaving no tin can tied to an officer to ratt 
his name is mentioned. 


the Cong 

ratior 
prope Sed 
‘ i 


ives why 


Vantace 


This plan will undoubtedly prove anat 
proponents of promotion by selection. Right 

want to state that we do not believe in promotion | 
lection; that plan has been considered too often and 
too many serious objections. We do not believe | 
lecting up, what we are proposing is to select out. Thes 
are two very different conditions. Under this plan al 


officers will be assured of promotion by seniority 
and including the highest grade that they can ever 
pect to hold. If they are gently but firmly requested ¢ 


step from in front of the footlight and take a place 
the audience no one will be the none thereby. They h 
received their full share of the acclaim of the ya 
the emoluments of the office. The only possib le diffe 

is a reduction in their pay a few years earlier ws 
would otherwise occur, a minor consideration when < 
pared to the advantages to the service, which, : 
the primary objective. 


fter all is 


I might go on and elaborate upon this thing in greater 
detail but why prolong the “cry in the wik ferness,”” | 
am willing to bet that this proposal never gets to first 
base. Do I hear a weak voice way back in the audien 
raising the question I was afraid this w 
come up but since I am forced to answer it I will. Th 
very officers whose approval would be necessary before 
this scheme could be put into effect are afraid that by che 
simple process of the passage of time they will arrive 
the position of number one on the list of colonels a 
how they recoil from the thought of cold steel being ap- 
plied to their Adam’s apple. Need I go farther. | hope 
have started something but I am not an optimist and 
do not expect this to receive any serious consideration 
have dared to twist the lion’s tail and I dare you to pub- 
lish it. 


“why?” 


I 
T 


Yours for more rapid promotion, 
Ima Jinx, Major, S.O.! 


Eprror’s Nore: We have accepted the dare, with the | 
that, as the author states, “we may start something May we 
hear from others on the subject. The JourNAL is not responsto® 
for the personal opinions of contributors. 
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Patapar Paper for Use 
n Printing Maps 


JATAPAR PAPER, a commercial product especially 
| prepared for cooking, was recently tested by the De- 
ement of | Eqanenn under the supervision of the In- 
ntry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, with a view of de- 
uning its ® suitabiliey for use in printing maps. 
I 


ihe tests a 


emonstrated that Patapar maps were su- 
rior to maps printed on ordinary paper in that they 
possess to a greater degree durability, resistance to water, 
freedom from damage eunel by erasure and other forms 
friction, and adaptability to crayons, lead and colored 
ls and ink. These attributes are of i increasing im- 


= portance when applied to maps that must be used several 
mes, as erasing does not blur or eradicate the original 
ue lines and features of the map. Nor will exposure to water 
Ne > ran extended period cause the paper to disintegrate. 
u. | [he Intantry Board was of the opinion, that, for the 
7 f ction of maps, Patapar paper was superior to any 
tb pther p rad tested and that maps printed on it would be 
Tee highly desirable for use in the field. 
els 
a 7 1 4 
Th Antiaircraft Mounts 
t an For Tanks 
ati 
a YW ITH a view of determining the possibility of adapt- 
'¥ ing the tank machine gun ‘her protection against at- 
tacks by hostile aircraft, the dente Board at Fort Ben- 
a ning, Georgia, recently completed tests of a trunnion 
mount desizned by Lieutenants Sidney W. Hinds and 
a Ralph W. Zwicker, Infantry. 
May we [he gun was mounted on the six-ton tank, Model 
_— gl7 ¢ wn in Fgure 1, and several firing tests con- 
ducted. 


e tests revealed several defects in the func- 


toning of rhe gun and mount, chief among which were 


stoppages in the feed mechanism when the gun was ele 


vated to the high angles required for antiaircraft firing. 
This defect was yen 8 d by the adoption of a belt hop pet 
in which the coiled belt rests above the gun. Orher 


defects noted in the first firing tests were corrected by 
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Antiaircraft mount for 6-ton tank, showing 
extreme elevation 
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this, or similar, training aid. In this 

Lieutenant Charles H. Coates, 21st | 
submitted to the Infantry Board for tes; 
as the Coates Flash-Sound Firer, A sin a 
sive medium, it operates on the general wy 
stituting a beam of light for bullets, an 
to the caliber .30 machine gun, converts 

weapon. 

The accompanying diagram shows th. 
the device in detail. The focus of th 
flashlight bulb (E) through a lens (B 
of its operation. A lens of proper cury 
the proper focal length in front of the bu 
target, a pattern almost exactly the size of 
burst at the corresponding range. A sin pat 
this principle is the well- known examplc 
rays of the sun through an ordinary mag o place ws 
produce a small and brilliant spot of light ms re Z 
such a spot of light has been trigger actuated, ac 
panied by sound ‘onl interrupted to simulate stoppa 
The device’s three general features therefore are (1) J 
flash-frer for simulating machine gun bursts with flashes 
of light; (2) A sounding box for simulating the sound 
of firing; and (3) A stoppage switch, operated by the 
coach, for producing simulated stoppages These three 


feaures combined cause the gun to “shoot’’ ‘‘sound of” 
Antiaircraft mount for 6-ton tank, showing belt hopper and and “ 
elevating trunnion 





































jam” thus actually “firing” without, of course, the 
cael of ammunition. 











minor modifications. Further tests were then conducted 
and the mount and gun worked almost perfectly, even at 
angles practically ninety degrees from the horizontal. 
Although firing tests from this gun mount from the 
Mark VIII and Christie tanks were not conducted, 
studies of the possibilities of using the gun mount on the 


List oF MATERIALS 
Inspection of the accompanying diagram will show 
the simplicity of the device’s construction and most ¢ 
the materials needed. For the sake of convenience they 
are listed below with approximate costs: 


















SNS. SF idk babs aes. $2.0 

former tended to show that it would be feasible to de- Boles 14° é 

, 10 Oits 4 rrr. a ‘ IS 

liver antiaircraft fire from the Mark VIII tank by in- ag SE he 

stalling a modified mount at a point inside the tank and 1 Flashlight Bulb E 
on either side of the main turret so that the gun could be » Rell Sees 

fired through either side door of the turret. The gun » Senta. : 

= m < . ‘ 35 

could also be placed so as to fire to the rear through the 4 BA 15 PRES gE ‘ 


top doors of the main turret. The Christie (T-3) tank is (Or 2 doorbell eee i 
equipped with a bracket on the rear end on which the Cut down cigar box ....... 
gun mount could be installed for antiaircraft protection. testis dane 
The gunner would, of course, have to stand on the 
ground in order to operate the gun. 

The Infantry Board recommended that this antiaircraft 
mount and hopper for machine-gun belt be considered as 
standard modification for the 6-ton tank. 
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Coates Flash-Sound Firer 


See also page 222. 


To recent adoption of the caliber .22 machine gun 
for sub-caliber training provides for an instructional 
aid which machine-gun units have long needed. Prior to 
its receipt, however, many organizations will be without The 500-inch range target 














































| insulated wire .......... 15 
witch cessed wae & 6 6 areie OES 25 
i. fewer ye 15 
lj inexpep peed 
le of Sub. Beles is sateen $5.00 
1 attached Vott difficulty may be experienced in ob- 
a galley sae lens. Those used by the author are old 
' enna s obtained through salvage, but the lens 
Tuction of ved a” nsive. A good procedure is to try sev- 
nent of g r until .at works is found. Some organizations 
© secret” ge post lenses manufactured by a local optician 
placed a -& 7 
ects Ona iti 
chine os CONSTRUCTION 
parallel tp 1) Hous 
“using th Cut down and remodel substantial wooden cigar box 
ig olan »Miiibs shown in the diagram. The size of this box ts such 
the doit at the batteries (F ) fit snugly into the lower half. (If 
d, accom MMiiwo commercial doorbell batteries are used instead of 
stoppages, mmhose shown, arrange the lower compartment to hold 
ite (1) AfiBhem lengt! Should this substitution be made, sub- 
ith flashes later a2 2.5 V bulb to correspond to decreased 
the sound — : iia 
ed by the SP ot ree ee we 


hese three 
ound off” 
‘ourse, the 


will show 
d most of 
lence they 


$3.00 
5 ose-up of sound unit and battery box 
AS 
10 oltag ge). In the door of the box cut a sounding hole 
10 H). On top of the batteries snugly fit a box wood par- 
35 ition. (This partition, while tghtly fitted, should not 
fo 


be n led for sliding in and out provides for adjustment of 
he bell clapper, nor should it touch the back sounding 
all). Cut a woodeen bar (A) to a length of about five 
eet and attach it to the box allowing about three feet in 
ront and eight inches in rear. Insert the bulb and socket 
E) opposite the center of the selected lens. (The socket 
ould allow for a turning adjustment to bring the fila- 
ment pattern erect). 

2) Flash Unit 

Set up an 


iachine gun in a semi-dark room at any se- 


ected range. Strap the assembled bar and box beneath the 
rater jacket with metal bole clamps (C). Make a simple 
oy deg 00k-up and, by sliding the lens (B) back 
nd forth | 


ath the bar, determine the point at which 





¢ smallest and most brilliant focal pattern of the bulb 
wa is ctaned, Cut the bar to this length and strap 
Ne lens in 


sition. The flash unit is now complete. 
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The Coates Flash-Sound Firer 


(3) Sound Unit 


The housing has been fashioned after the sounding box 
of a stringed musical instrument. On the partition above 
the batteries fasten a doorbell (C), so that the clapper 
will strike against the back sounding wall, the magnetic 
side being toward the wall. 


(4) Stoppage Switch 

Insert a simple button switch (1) in a convenient po- 
sition in the rear of the box. Complete the wiring to two 
terminals on top of the box, as shown in the diagram. 
(5) Trigger Switch 

Solder to the ends of two spring fingers (K) two 
wires long enough to reach to the housing terminals. To 
one attach a small fiber or wood block (L ). With fiber 
insulation between and outside the spring fingers, bind 
them together with a band clamp (M), threaded to seat 
the tightening thumb screw (J). Raising the trigger 
presses the block (L) against the shock absorbing group 
of the gun and closes the switch. Attach the wires to the 
housing terminals and the device is trigger actuated. 


ApbJUSTMENTS 


There are four variable adjustments to be made: 

(1) Changes in range will necessitate loosening the 
lens band clamp and slightly shifting the position of the 
lens to obtain proper focal adjustment. 

(2) Erectness of filament pattern is obtained by turn- 
ing the bulb socket and setting it with a small set screw 
working against its side. 

(3) Adjustment of sound is made by sliding the par- 
tition on which the bell is fastened, in or out. 

(4) The line of flash fire is brought up to meet the line 
of sight by means of a set screw (D) which, operating 
against the water jacket, tilts the device upward. 


Nores on Set-Up 


Any type of semi-dark enclosure may be used; and any 
type of gallery target. Out of doors a tunnel may be 
made from tent flies. 
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Zeroing 1s done as in actual firing. Approximate zero 
is obtained with the set screw and the remainder with 
sight corrector blade and windage. 

If it 1s desired to use a range shorter than 1,000” in 
marksmanship training, reduce the dimensions of the 
target to preserve the mil formula. As an example, the 
range in the photograph is 500 inches and the target half 
the size in all measurements. 
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Sound Firer which have become appa 


by the author are: 
a. The gunner learns to shoot befor. 

of rounds of any caliber. 

b. It costs initially about 


of upkeep. 


5.00 and 


c. It eliminates replacement and pa 


This feature is time saving as well as « 
At marksmanship targets the firer can actually shoot 


with the light spot. Through the sounding element he 
can be given the ear and touch training necessary to 
proper fire distribution. And, using the stoppage switch, 
with or without a belt of prepared rounds, he can be 
taught the reduction of stoppages. If he sets his sights 
incorrectly, lays incorrectly, taps incorrectly, manipulates 
the mil wheel incorrectly, fires bursts of 1 improper size, 
or fails to properly reduce stoppages, errors are instantly 
apparent to both himself and coach. Before he fifes an 
actual round he knows how to “‘shoot.”’ 

In direct laying, the employ ment of landscape targets 
and two or four guns permits training in section and 
platoon problems, including methods of fire, principles 
of fire control, fire distribution, etc. In interesting vari- 
ation results from placing pieces of colored cellophane 
over the lens to simulate vari-colored tracers. 

By darkening the room completely, problems in night 
firing can be worked out. Here the light beams take the 
form of tracer bursts. 

Another employment is in training in indirect laying. 
A screen of mosquito net will mask the landscape target 
from the gunner’s view, though the light beams will 
penetrate, Fire data is obtained with instruments, measut- 
ing tape and plotting board. Small sticks on stands are 
set out for stakes. Accuracy of obtaining data and apply- 
ing data is clearly demonstrated. 

Several set-ups can be made for antiaircraft training. 
An interesting one results from an arrangement of minia- 
ture airplanes on wires. Straight flights are made on 
taut wires and curved flights on slack ones, speed of 
flight being regulated by a system of pulleys. 

Other uses will suggest themselves to suit varied needs. 
The above are a few of the practical ones. 

Some of the training advantages of the Coates Flash- 


d. It is absolutely safe ad requires 
facilities or precautions. Thus it can bx 
day and in the absence of officers. 

e. Its use indoors eliminates interrupt 
due to rainy weather. 

f. It provides excellent burst visibility 
targets, thus enabling both coach and firer ' 
en errors. 


ill ty Des ot 


immediate 


. It trains the gunner on the gun he wi 

te caliber .30 firing. 

bh. In conjunction with a belt of prepared rounds i 
trains the gunner in the reduction of caliber xo stoppag 
and the immediate action incident thereto 

i. Its continued use will not be affected by limitations 
in the supply of targets or ammunition. Under cond 
tions of economy whereby marksmanship is on 
as is the current fiscal year, it will teach gunners to sho 
regardless. 

j. It is simple of manufacture and can be constructed 
by the ordinary company artificer. 

k. It incites a marked element of interest in trainiy 
on the part of the gunner. 


The Coates Flash-Sound Firer was given a er ica 
test by the Department of Experiment ‘onder the st 
vision of the Infantry Board. The functioning of the de- 
vice was satisfactory i in every respect and proved to be 
useful as a training adjunct. The low cost and simplicity 
of manufacture as worked out by Lieutenant Sonal are 
such that it is considered feasible to construct this device 
locally if desired. However, as the flash-sound firer fil 
in a lesser degree that the same training needs as that o 
the caliber .22 machine gun, the Board was of the 
opinion that the device should not be adopted as an ¢s 
sential article of equipment. 
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- Thumb Screw 
K- Spring Fingers 
L - Insulation 


(Housed in cut down cigar box) M- Band Clamp 
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A-Wooden Bar 

8 -Concave-Conver Lens 
C-Clamps 

O-Set Screw 
&-Filashlight Bulb (3.8V) 
F - Batteries (SC BA IS) 
G-Doorbel/ 

H- Sounding Hole 

I - Stoppege Switch 








Diagram showing construction and wiring of firing unit 
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1a Militar Brazileira—December, 1933. 
New icAL-ADMINISTRATIVE SUBDIVISIONS OF 
Roa. Lieutenant Colonel Raoul Correia Ban- 
felo. 
iscusses an interesting plan for a redivision 
of Brazil -w political-administrative units. At pres- 
sailie't | States of Brazil consist of 20 states, the 
‘fee and the territory of Acre. The vast ex- 
= of tersitory of these states, the great variety of 
| limatic conditions, the distribution of the 
copulation and other considerations suggest the advisabil- 
a iting the national domain. The plan dis- 


Rcd be 4 outline contemplates the creation of 30 


cates, 10 provinces, 20 territories and 10 national districts 
ocudine a new federal district, more centrally located 
| carved out of the present State of Goiaz, which would 
nder the new plan become the new home of the federal 
governme! t 
The present federal district, including Rio de Janeiro, 
capital city of the southern republic, with an enlarged ter- 
ory is slated to become one of the thirty states of the 
union. The new capital, oe an suggests, should be 
“Brazilia,” “Uniaa” or “Cruzeiro.”’ The present 
verritory of Acre would tied one of the ten provinces 
hile the other nine with an average territory of 129,000 
quare kilometers and a population of more than 200,000 
would be carved out of the several existing states. Each 
of the twenty territories under the proposed plan would 
have an area of 209,700 square kilometers and a popula- 
tion of less than 200,000 souls. With the increase of 
sage n each territory could in turn be subdivided into 
ee territories, provinces, states or any other kind of 
spacate political-administrative units. The national dis- 
tncts, other than the proposed new federal districts, would 
be small <a areas largely of strategic importance, 
with an average territory of 12,800 square kilometers and 
varying between 10,000 and 50,000. The 
authors supplies the details of the plan, boundaries of the 


name d 


, | 
por pul. itl 


roposed new states, provinces, territories and districts, to- 
gether with information relative to their present status. A 
map of Brazil showing the boundaries of the new political- 
administrative units accompanies the plan. 
CANADA — Canadian Defence Quarterly — January, 

1934 

Tue Geran Crusis. By “An Observer.” 

The author summarizes the outstanding effects of Hit- 
ietTism ut 


pon Germany in the domestic and the interna- 
tional fiel’. Communists, socialists and Jews, he states, 
iminated. Freedom of thought and speech 
been banished. He describes the Nazi pol- 


hav ¢ bee I 


ave likey 





icy against the Jews as “medieval” without furnishing 
particulars regarding the Jewish question. 

On the credit side of the ledger the author acknowl- 
edges the fact that Hitlerism has given to the German 
people a new sense of le: adership and purpose. Hitler, he 
states, has called forth admirable qualities of discipline, 
self-sacrifice and public service. The physical training 
received by the youth also excites his admiration, al- 
though he patently regards it as training for war. As to 
the extent of Germany's war preparations, the author ob- 
serves, opinions differ. France apparently believes that 
Germany is within short distance of effective armament. 
British military circles, on the contrary, are inclined to the 
belief, that while Germany is already morally rearmed, 
her material equipment still is so deficient as to render her 
incapable of an offensive against a first-class power. 

The. author believes that the cardinal aim of German 
policy is the recovery of lost territories, and he cites in 
support of this belief the twelve great wreaths in the Hall 
of Marshals at Munich, each of them dedicated to one lost 
territory among them “‘South Tirol,” formerly an Aus 
trian province. Anschluss or union with Austria seems 
to be uppermost in the German mind at present. In this 
connection the author notes, that whereas before the ad- 
vent of Hitler the bulk of the Austrian population fav- 
ored such union, it is now definitely opposed to it. Nazi 
policy towards Austria, in the author's opinion, has not 
only rendered unlikely a German-Italian alliance, but 
proved a potent force in bringing about a better under- 
standing between Italy and France. In conclusion the 
author observes that if Ge ‘many cannot settle down and 
abandon the policy of restless aggression which is disturb- 
ing Europe, it might become necessary to break up Ger- 
many into her component parts as she was before Bis- 
marck, and then bring about an union between Austria 
and the Catholic South of Germeny, and to erect a sepa- 
rate Rhineland Republic as 
Prussia and France. 


ib arrier be tween isol ated 


MEXICO—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina 
ary, 1934. 
THe AMERICAN CAVALRY AND THE INFLUENCE OF THI 
Fort Ritey ScHOoL AND THE CavALry Boarp. By 
Captain Ruben Calderon, Cavalry. 


Janu 


The author, an instructor of cavalry tactics at the Mexi- 
can “Escuela Superior de Guerra,” presents an interesting 
discussion of our cavalry. He pays particular attention to 
the functions of the Cavalry School and the Cavalry 
Board, and their influence upon the organization, equip- 
ment, training and tactical indoctrination of the cavalry 


arm of the United States Army. The author illustrates 
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his interesting study, which he delivered in the form of a 
lecture before a group of ranking officers of the Mexican 
Army under the auspices of the “Comision de Estudios 
Militares,”’ with two typical Riley cavalry problems. He 
quotes the French General Weygand as to the future of 
cavalry as follows: ““The cavalry, far from losing its im- 
portance, will have as great a part in the war of the future 
as we believe it has had in the past. It will retain its im- 
portance as long as rapidity and surprise retain their value 
on the field of battle.” 

The author believes that Mexico should adopt a na 
tional doctrine of war, and pointing to the geogr raphical 
position of the country, its historic antecedents and tradi- 
tions, he concludes that cavalry must necessarily play an 
important role in the formulation of such a doctrine. In 
support of his views he quotes the Spanish General Staff 
as follows: ‘While industrial countries like the United 
States and Great Britain mistakenly prefer the machine 
to the horse, and other countries, like France and Italy, 
have definitely adopted a more appropriate combination 
of the two, still other countries like Mexico, not having 
any important industry, prudently exploit their natural 
resources, employ! ing the horse as the best means of trans- 
portation.’ 


URUGUAY — Revista Militar y Naval — November- 
December, 1933. 
One Year WitH A GerMAN INFANTRY ReciMeENT. By 


Major Carlos Nicholson. 


The author, an officer of the Peruvian Army, presents 
an interesting résumé of his observations while attached 
to a German regiment of Infantry. The post-war Ger- 
man infantry regiment, he writes, consists of headquarters 
and headquarters company, three combat battalions, one 
replacement or instruction battalion, one trench-mortar 
company and, theoretically, one accompanying gun bat- 
tery. The latter, owing to treaty restrictions, 1s actually 
represented by wooden guns. Combat battalions consist 
of headquarters and headquarters company, three rifle 
companies and one machine-gun company. The instruc- 
tion battalion consists of three companies, each correspond- 
ing to a combat battalion. 


Discipline, the author observes, 1s perfect, and morale 
is high. Training is extensive as well as intensive and 
up-to-date. Veneration of traditions of the Old Army has 
become a veritable cult of the Reichswehr, which, in the 
author’s opinion, is inferior to its model only in point of 
numbers. The Replacement Battalion is the training 
cadre of the regiment where all recruits receive their 
preparation for service in the ranks. The course of re- 
cruit instruction covers a period of six months. Officers 
detailed as recruit instructors are selected with the great- 
est care. The course of instruction is progressive, practical 
and thorough, and the recruit eventually enters the ranks 
of his company well prepared to function as an efficient 
member of his command. 

The company conducts its training in three groups. 
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4)-|u) 
First, the group of leaders or se rgeants. 
pany commander takes personal oo 0 
which prepares the individual for an effx 
of his administrative and tactical functi: 
group provides instruction for corporals 
porals as well as candidates for those grad 
der of the company constitutes the third , 
ceives instruction in the training regul 
laws, general regulations, military hist 
especially regimental lore and traditions. 


ile the Cor 
S Instruct 
pe tforman ¢ 
The second 


The remair 


P which pr, 


Each regiment conducts a school for : 
N.C.O’s and a communications school. 
purely military training, considerable at 
to the educational and vocational Sen 
for civil occupations at the expiration of ¢! 
listment which, under the treaty of Versail! 
Instruction, the author notes, consists of c: 
terrain exercises. 


1S 12 year 
rerences and 
The method of instructi: 
and thoroughly practical. Motion pictures at 
used extensively. War games are the favorite method fo, 
illustrating tactical principles. The German Army avo 
stereoty ped, schematic forms. On the contrary. j: 
courages initiative and originality. 


iS objectiy 


d slide § are 


The chief characteristic of German maneuver 
rapidity: rapidity of planning as well as of action. Ger 
man headquarters and command posts are noted for their 
calmness and order. Officers and men are at their proper 
places, and everything seems to function automaticall 
Excitement, shouting, and aimless dashing about .. 
conspicuous by their absence. The author se rves that 
in every instance he found that the plans, ideas and order 
of the commander were thoroughly understood down 
the last man. ’ 
was to be done and why. 


Everyone, he writes, knew exactly wi 

The abundance of commodious barracks, inherited 
from the empire, permits a comfortable housing of a 
ranks. Married officers and enlisted men, however live 
in the garrison towns. Messing of the troops is in char, 
of battalion mess officers. Meat and bread are oie 
by the government; all other subsistence articles are pr 
cured in the open markets. It is interesting to note t 
all ranks are actually paid a ration allowance, and ea 
individual pays for his meals. These are ample and sat 
isfactory. The preparation of food is entrusted to con 
petent female cooks. 


Although the day's program keeps the soldict well o 
cupied, each company has its periodic social rr 


hin 


when officers and men get together in a spirit o 
cameraderie. On these occasions civil dignit: ries as we 
as old imperial officers are frequent guests of honor. The 
“Zugabend” or “Platoon Night” ts a soaerep beer py ty 

Each platoon in turn is host to the others and the c 
pany officers. Regimental and battalion comn cilia ' fre- 
quently assist at these social gatherings which, the author 
observes, represent a tradition inherited from the old Im 
perial Army. Much attention is given to all classes ot 
sports and athletics. 





a tribute to the German Army of- 
otes that he went to Germany with a 
He had been led to believe that the 
' wrshipped force, and that their highest 
sed in terms of imperialism and con- 
d to find the German Army frigid and 
Act perience, he states, proved his anticipa- 
ind at the conclusion of his tour of duty 
n Army, he returned to his own country 

warmest friendship and admiration for 
ole and their army. 
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ERMAN’ 
J s 
\{mrrary-PouiticaL AFFAIRS—CzZECHO- 


aap SURVE? 

+} SLOVAK By No. 64. 

al No cot s as sensitive to the changing world situa- 
2 ws the author writes, as Czechoslovakia. This she dem- 
ces and Hnstrated plainly, when the Nazis took over the govern- 
“EM. ent of Gert rmany; again, at the time of the Italian-Jugo- 
ides are Mlav tension last spring, and once more, when Germany 
thod for ithdrew ft de disarmament conference and from the 
y avoid: eague of Ni itions. The reason for this supersensitiveness, 


it er n the author's opinion, is to be found in the fact that 
odevakie is acountry of many nationalities in which 

bt he dominant element, the Czech, constitute less than half 
n. Ge bf the total popul ation. The official census figures show a 
al population of 14.5 millions, of which the Czecho- 


t ther ot 
aed lovak group 1s shown to represent 9.7 millions. In reality, 
ataeell he author states, there are but slightly over 7 million 
ane a zechs and about 2.5 millions of Slovaks against 3.2 mil- 
ves the jons of Germans, 700,000 Magyars, 500,000 Ruthenes, 
d orders nd about 300,000 others. 
ae Dr. Benes undertook a voyage of active propaganda in 
ly whit ggblovakia to counteract the propaganda of the Hungarians 
{to regain the Slovaks for Czecho-Slovak unity. This 
aherited MamtOtt the author states, proved a flat failure. Dr. Benes 
> of all eceived a very cool reception in Slovakia. In many in- 
mt ' tances the Slovaks presented serious grievances against 
aren he government, and on the whole, popular sentiment 
nals mong the Slov aks was clearly in favor of * ‘Slovakia for 
a he Slovaks. At the conclusion of his trip Dr. Benes met 
on Titulescu, Roumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
aoe who in a pub lic statement declared that “‘treaty revision 
al neans war,” alluding to the lecture tour in England of 
“ag 1¢ Hugarian ex- Posneint. Count Stephen Bethlen, advo- 
ating a revision of the boundaries imposed upon Hungary 
y the treaty of Trianon. The author considers this dedi 
“sees ation, made in the ancient, historic Magyar city of Kassa, 


es ow within the Czechoslovakian jurisdiction, as a direct 
hreat of war against Hungary. 


is W 

Czechosloy hiat is doing everything within her power to 
_ Fercep her military establishment. The experimental 14- 
“Seyi ionths term of service with the colors, which became ef- 
“er ective only a year ago, is to be abandoned in favor of the 
e authe omer 15-months term. Important changes have taken 
old Im y in the high command of the Army. The retirement 
mm General Podhay sky, Inspector General of the Army, 


moved from 


the active list the last officer who had re- 
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ceived his training on the Austro-I lungarian general staff. 
Practically all high offices are now filled with men identi- 
fied with the Czechoslovak legion. Although the func- 
tions of the chief of staff have been materially curtailed, 
in the author's opinion, political considerations apparently 
prevailed against a merger of that office with that of the 
Inspector Cneed, It is noteworthy, that the French 
General Faucher, for many years military advisor of the 
Czechoslovak Army, aspired to the ofhce of Chief of 
Staff, and, the author notes, he actually had appreciable 
support. Although national pride mitigated against his 
selection at this time, the author believes that General 
Faucher may yet have his chance. Another candidate for 
the office of chief of staff, General Klecanda, former com- 
mander of the 1st division, accepted an invitation from 
the government of Columbia to reorganize the army of 
that country. 

The author observes that bad treatment accorded to 
German, Magyar and Slovak soldiers, as well as com- 
munistic propaganda, have been responsible for serious 
difficulties, but not enough information is available to 
warrant conclusions as to the morale of the Czechoslovak 


Army. 


-Wissen und Webr 


January, 1934. 

Man-Power IN Certain European Countries 1930- 

1952. By Staff Surgeon Dr. W. Donle. 

The size of the annual recruit contingent of any coun- 
try, the author writes, depends upon three factors: 1. the 
snes of males born 20 years before; 2. the rate of mor- 
tality among males during the first twenty years of life; 
and 3. the percentage of those physically disqualified 
for military service. Available statistical data supply the 
information with respect to the first two, while the third 
factor is a variable, determined to a large extent by the 
supply and demand. Thus, the author points out, while 
France actually enrolled 89 per cent of the classes of 1906 
and 1907, Germany accepted only 56 per cent, which was 
ample to cover her demands. The class of 1930 provided 
France with 72.5 per cent fit for combat service, 16 per 
cent suited for the auxiliary services, while 11.5 per cent 
were found phy sically unfit for any kind of military serv- 
ice. In the light of actual experience, the author con 
cludes that we may expect about 70 per cent of any con 
tingent to be fit for combat service. On this basis the 
author prepared available statistical data in tabulated form 
to show the probable size of the annual classes available 
for military service in Germany and adjacent countries 
between 1930 and 1952. 

These tabulated data show, that while the Netherlands 
are able to maintain throughout the period examined a 
fairly constant level, the other countries are seriously af- 
fected by the consequences of the World War. Ger- 
many’s class of 1930, for example, numbered 518,000. 
The war classes of 1935, 1936 and 1937 drop to 383,000, 


281,000 and 255,000 respectively. 


234,000, 


The corresponding 
figures for France are: 
114,000. 


12g,000, 105,000 and 
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The data for the post-war years show some improve- 
ment, though none of the war countries will recover com- 
pletely during the period examined. In 1952 Germany 
is expected to muster 292,000 against 220,000 in France, 
266,000 in Italy, 244,000 in Poland and 86,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia. Although all of these figures are below those 
for 1934, it is France, nevertheless, that shows the most 
complete recovery. Her contingent for 1934, the class 
born during the year when the World War began, actu- 
ally numbered 221,000, Germany, on the contrary, will 
be farthest from recovery, notwithstanding the fact that 
the class born in 1920 came within 9,000 of those 
born in 1914. The classes born in the years after 1920 
show a gradual falling off until 1952, when the total will 
be nearly 200,000 below that of the class born in 1914 and 
which arrives at military age during the current year. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Journal of the Royal United Mili- 
tary Service Institution—February, 1934. 

THe Cuaco War. By G. H.N. Larden. 

Without trying to blame either side for having brought 
on the armed conflict which has been going on these two 
years, the author notes that the Paraguayans no doubt 
felt confident of success because of their familiarity with 
jungle life and warfare, and the known worth of their 
soldiers who had demonstrated on previous occasions their 
mettle against powerful neighbors. Moreover, the author 
observes, the disputed area is almost at their door, and 
thus materially simplifies their problem of supply. Bo- 
livians, on the other hand, had a German-trained army, a 
superior air force, and the means as well as facilities to 
procure better armaments. The author believes, however, 
that the Bolivians underestimated Paraguayan strength, 
and the difficulty of supplying their troops over a line of 
communications 1,000 miles long. 

La Paz, the Bolivian capital, the author points out, is 
the base of supplies. Thence a meter-gauge railway runs 
to the Argentina frontier, 500 miles away, where the mili- 
tary railhead is located. This railway line is, on the aver- 
age, 11,000 feet above sea level. The railhead is a further 
500 miles from the front line which is served by a single- 
track railroad winding over rocky plateaus, mountains and 
wooded valleys. It is the only means of communication. 
After dropping g,000 feet, this railroad enters the huge 
wooded belt on the Gran Chaco through which it meand- 
ers along the Rio Pilcomayo to the battlefront. Through- 
out its length, the railroad traverses a desolate country, 
provisionless, often waterless. Even at the front, the 
water supply is scant, and what there is of it, is poor and 
brackish. The Bolivian General Staff, unused to cope 
with difficulties of this sort, made the mistake of hurry- 
ing off troops to the war zone without assuring them of 
an adequate flow of supplies. Neither were the Bolivian 
troops trained or acclimated to fight in the bush at low 
altitudes. The Paraguyans were not slow in taking ad- 
vances of this situation. Their superior knowledge of the 
jungle usually enabled them to outmaneuver the Bo- 
livians. 
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The author writes that maps were cic ally 

existent. The undergrowth along the } -\efron: ~ 
8 feet high, is so dense that a hatchet int 
one’s way through. Observation of artill. fire ;. . re 
sible. Even the use of a compass will 1. revent a 
from going astray. Although the Bolivi. < tried 2 
tanks, the density of the jungle combine: with the: ate 
perience of the personnel to cause their « becshdons 
Airplanes likewise proved useless excep: ‘or manoin, 
The Bolivians also experimented with flan: s:ojector ° 
found them treacherous weapons, as da: US to rie 
selves as to the enemy. Field telephones |); ) yery Seated 
value. Wireless, however, proved to be th. only decal 
abl link between the armies and the seat «/ the a a 
ment. 7 
Fighting, owing to the nature of the country, the auth 
observes, 1s like playing blind man’s buff. You can hey 
the enemy, but even though the trenches here and hel 
are but fifty yards apart, you cannot see | The bes 
results have been obtained by suprise flank tacks the 
attacker hacking his way through the bush to strike 
against the adversary’s line of communication. The Par, 


guayans, according to the author, owe their successes tp 
their phenomenal ability to find their way through dy 
jungle. . 


The chief lesson of the campaign, the autor believes, j 
the cia of supply and maintenance. “‘It is ne 
often he writes, “that an army has had to kk 


maintained in a barren country at the end of a thousand. 
mile line of communication.” Another lesson js the 


danger of being caught unprepared. Bolivia had to im- 


provise everything in the way of maintenance. The w» 
evitable results were hardships and privations w whid ¥ 
have been avoided. 

HUNGARY—Magyar Katonai Szemle—March, igig 

Tue ProspasLe Course oF A Russo-Japanese War 

By First Lieutenant Andrew Siegler. 

The author endeavors to prognosticate the probable 
course of a Russo-Japanese War. He does not believe that 
such a conflict can be averted altogether unless it were 
possible that either Japan would voluntarily renounce her 
vital interests in Manchuria and Mongolia, or that Soviet 
Russia would consent to forego her needs for an ice- free 


port in the Far East. Since neither one of these cont 
encies is likely to occur, the world must reckon with 
possibilities of an armed clash between thes: powers. Ts ne 
author attributes the more pacific attitude man ifested 
recently by the Soviet authorities to the desire to avoid 
premature breach while war preparations | were still 
progress. By the same token, he believes that the subs 
quent more aggressive tone signalized the completion of 
these preparations. 

Reports from various sources indicate the « — 
of about 300,000 Soviet troops in the Far East. Whete 
or not this estimate be approximately correct, the fact 
remains, the author states, that the Trans-Siberian Rall 
way can hardly sustain an army much in excess of thi 
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pores, Japat 
it aviatiot 
5 practically : . 
apan, on the other hand, is gravely exposed to this 


I 


anger. The 
niles from the 


| I, 
umber. + 


ly ret 
cenuiy 


ble of Turn 


iC 


th th 


inion, based upon reports of observers 
from Russia, the Soviet Republic is 
ped by the lack of a middle class capa- 
in adequate supply of lower and inter- 
[his shortage existed in the days of the 
s one of the principal causes of Russia’s 
of all efforts of the Soviet authorities, 
ze still exists, and in fact, it has become 


lieves that in case of a conflict Russia will 
ipon its great superiority in the air. Al- 
viet authorities have maintained great 
ect to military aviation, it is well known 
es a large number of first-class planes of 
cure, as well as facilities for domestic air- 
He estimates that the Soviet Air Force 

s of 1,500 planes, largely bombers and pur- 
posed to this force Japan can muster about 
nes of all types. However, the author 
particularly deficient in bombers and pur- 
European Russia, in the author’s opinion, 
immune against a Japanese aerial attack. 


heart of the Island Empire is barely goo 


Asiatic mainland. Hence, the author be- 


ieves that Soviet Russia will seek a decision by means of 


ur army. 


Whether or not a war can be decided in the 


r remains to be seen, Certainly, a Russo-Japanese con- 
ict, in the author's opinion, should supply the answer. 


+ 


April, 1934. 


\VioperN A.A. WEAPONS FOR THE 


INFANTRY. By 


Major Ernest Billnitzer. 
In the author's opinion, the present weapons of the 


Lic 


fantry are ill- adapted—if at all fitted— for use against 


craft. For example, against aircraft flying at a level and 


” 


ange of Soo meters or less, the combined fire of not less 


han 80-100 riflemen can be effective, while a single rifle 
ay prove effective within a range of 100 meters. Even 
0, the author believes, it will be extremely difficult in 
ion to divert the fire of infantrymen from their normal 
mestrial targets to attacking | airplanes. Moreover, he 
unks, the present ammunition is ineffective against 
iodern armored planes, and unless we use tracer am- 
unition, the rileman is without effective means of ob- 
rving the effect of his fire. 

The author is of the opinion that present type machine 
ins cannot be used effectively against aircraft at ranges 
excess of 1,000 meters. Within that range automatic 


bles equips 
ould be | 
ows, the a 


¢ trajyect 


¢ useful rai 
tomatic | 


derations 
A, artill: 
DO meters 





ed with suitable mounts and A.A. sights 
as effective as machine guns. Experience 


ucthor writes,that tracer ammunition illumines 


to an extreme distance of 800 meters, hence 
ge of a machine gun or properly equipped 
e 1s in effect limited to that range. Con- 
safety of ground troops prohibit the use of 
against aircraft flying at altitudes less than 
Moreover we must reckon with the dead 
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space around and above the A.A. battery. The lower 
dead space, the author writes, corresponds to a hemisphere 
with a radius of 1,500 meters, while the upper dead space 
represents a cone whose sides are determined by the maxi- 
mum elevation of the gun. Although overlapping zones 
of fire diminish these dead spaces, considerations of secur- 
ity for guns and crews prevent their complete elimination. 

The author, therefore, concludes that there exists a 
need for a weapon which can be used effectively against 
aircraft flying through the dead space within the 800- 
1,500 meter bracket. Such a weapon is necessary to aug- 
ment the fire of the A.A. battery as well as to provide 
adequate protection for the battery and its crew. The 
author believes the ammunition of such a gun must 
be sufficiently powerful to pierce modern armor plate at 
a range of 1,000 meters. In his opinion, a cal. 2 cm. 
automatic weapon with a vertical range of 2,000 meters, 
firing a steel- jacketed explosive bullet, will answer the 
purpose provided it is sufficiently mobile to be capable of 
keeping up with the infantry in action. Such a weapon 
should provide adequate protection for the infantry and 
cavalry against hostile aviation, 
against light and medium tanks. 

The author observes that while a weapon, such as he 
has in mind, would likewise have a dead space, it would 
be reduced to such an extent that properly equipped auto- 
matic rifles firing armor-piercing bullets, could effectively 
take care of it. 


and on occasion even 


—_—_—February 9, 1934. 

The Soviet capital witnessed one of its largest military 
reviews. About soo tanks, modern tractor-drawn artillery 
of heavy caliber, antiaircraft artillery and a great mass of 
infantry, cavalry and field artillery passed 1 in review be- 
fore Stalin and Malotov to the music of a band of 2,000 
pieces. General Voroshilov, commissar of war and com 
mander-in-chief of the Red Army, on horseback, ad- 
dressed the troops in front of the reviewing stand, and 
emphasized the fact, that the Soviet Army is prepared 
for war. 


-~March 25, 1934. 

It is reported, that the Japanese Government ts at pres- 
ent negotiating with Siam for the acquisition of a right 
of way across the Isthmus of Kra for the construction of 
a canal to connect the Bay of Siam with the Bay of 
Bengal. Should this plan materialize it would have the 
effect of destroying the strategic value of Singapore as a 
fortified naval base. 


—_— -March 27, 1934. 

It is reported that the recently concluded Balkan Pact 
has a secret clause directed primarily against Italy. This 
clause supposedly promises to Greece the Dodecanese 
Islands, now in possession of Italy, as well as Northern 
Epirus, now a province of Albania. It is pointed out that 
the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs refused to read the 
provisions of this clause before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Greek Parliament. 
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The Machine-Gun 


By LieureNant Rospert G. Turner, 
26th Infantry 


ACK of ammunition and funds has forced the Army 
to use its ingenuity to provide substitutes for that 
time-honored annual event range firing. Even 

when ammunition is available, it ts a fectunene company 

that can scrape together enough ammunition to give its 
members sufficient preliminary firing. 

The Coates Flash-Sound Firer, a ; constructed by 
Lieutenant C. H. Coates, 21st Infantry, has proved a 
very efficient ammunition substitute for the machine- 
gunner. For those who are not acquainted with the 
Coates Flash-Sound Firer it is briefly this: A device sub- 
stituting a beam of light for bullets, simulating the sound 
of firing by an electric buzzer. The machine gun Is 
equipped with a combination battery and sound-box at- 
tached to the under side of the machine gun water jacket. 
To the sound box is attached a flashlight lamp whose 
light is focused by a reading lens, dso attached to the 
under side of the water jacket. A bell buzzer is attached 


to the sound-box, wired in series with the flashlight lamp 


and batteries. Electric contact is made and broken by 
operating the machine gun trigger where the wires of the 
electric circuit are so fastened that the upward motion of 
the trigger makes contact. A knife switch is also added to 
the circuit in order that the coach may indicate firing 
stoppages. 

In the 26th Infantry, after experiments by Lieutenant 
i 2 Ruggles to reduce the cost and simplify the con- 
struction of this device, a board of officers demonstrated 
its practicability for training in range work, direct laying, 
and indirect laying, and sooatamnndied its adoption for 
use in this regiment. 

Company H, 26th Infantry, Captain H. J. Farner 
commanding, has adapted Lieutenant Coates’ idea to the 
uses of machine gunners forced by long winters into 
much indoor training. Through the ingenuity of Ser- 
geant McGary Tanner of this company, a battery of 
Hlash-sound firing machine guns have been installed in 
Company H’s winter instruction room. These guns are 
firmly mounted and power operated. The operating ac- 
cessories include aiming stakes, plane table, aiming circle, 
electrically lighted “E’’targets and panoramic targets, all 
mounted for indoor use on slippery floors. 

Sergeant Tanner was detailed to install a battery of 
flash-sound firing machine guns, for instruction pur- 
poses, in Company H. The excellence of his work can 


be judged by the accompanying photographs. 


Death Ray 


Further information on the 
Coates Flash-Sound Firer’ 


The T-bases, constructed of 2” x 4” and ; 
are provided with long bolts, bent to hold the trig: 
legs in place. The woodwork is smooth! Gtahed 
lacquered with a mahogany varnish. 


x6 lumbe 


Inside the first T-base is an eight-volt ' 
eliminating batteries from the set- up entirely. Inserted 
a block fitted flush with the front of the water jacket i 
small lens. Strapped near the rear of the water jacket 
a metal band is a second block carrying a flas hlight bulh 
in a reflector, set at the proper focal distance from th 
lens. A tiny bit of paint on the surface of the flash light 
bulb, adjusts the shape of the image on the target. A 
bell buzzer is clamped within the T-base using a smal 
piece of tin as a resonator. The electrical circuit from the 
aan is Ae ye on the gun from one rm ul, 


aa gun trigger in series. Thus, ‘when the trigger i 
pressed upward, the circuit is complete, flashing a light 
beam about an inch in diameter on the target, at th 
same time ringing the buzzer to simulate the sound d 
firing. A knife switch is installed in the circuit on 
T-base under the pintle; so that the coach may break th 
circuit and indicate a stoppage. All wiring is hidde: 
The following are notes made by Serge ant Tanner 
relative to the difficulties of constructing this set- up: 

. The block for light must be set at proper distan 
fol the lens in order to get the brightest light possible 
on the target. 

2. The buzzer must be adjusted to use the minimum 
amount of current, care being taken that it does not stick 
and throw the full current on the bulb. 

3. The bulb must be painted on the end enough t 
duce the size of the light on the target as desired. 

4. The light must not be burned too long at one 
time as the heat will smoke the bulb and dim the light 

5. Fanning the trigger sometimes causes the buzett 
to stick unless it is perfectly adjusted. 

6. The buzzer can be adjusted and light focused by 
using a 6.2-volt bulb, thereby being sure not to blow out 
a bulb. 

. The 2.5-volt bulbs can be used with 6-volts and 
6.2- vale bulbs with 12-volts, but the best results ate & 
tained with 3.8 bulbs on 8 volts. 


*See page 214. 
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TRANSFORMER } SWITCH 
' 
PLUG FOR 
ELECTRIC 
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- Ni] SwiTCH SEAT FROM FARMING 
aww Ht MACHINE SET ON TOs 
AND PINTLE \t or a oe bre n 
} WHICH FITS AGAINST 
ro wow mo rman. Pan 
} ' 
itt 
i 
Per Gun 
1 Transformer, 6 volts (can be used for any 
number of guns) $ a) 
1 Buzzer 
1 Switch 10 
1 Lens (common reading glass) 10 
1 Bulb (3.8 volt) 10 
Total $ 1.34 


For 4 guns, $.55 per gun plus $.79, or 
i per j | 


The following list of equipment required can be used 
from stock on hand or drawn from the Quartermaster 
Per Gun 


i feet single wire 


1 strip of tin, 2” x LY, 
14 feet of 2” x 4 
12 feet of 1” x 6 
1 flashlight reflector 
1 sheet of tin, 30” x 20° 
8 feet of 2” x 2” 
5 feet of 1” x 2” 
1 piece of pipe, 1/," x 1 foot, with flange to fasten 


to T-base 


Necessary nails, screws and paint 


To avoid the use of sand bags indoors, Sergeant Tanner 
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searched the junkyards of this county and the next for 
old farm implements until he found four iron saddles 
alike. These he attached to the T-bases just behind the 
trail leg. 

The targets built for this installation are one-half the 
size of ““E” targets, set up at 5,000 inches from the guns. 
When the targets were darkened somewhat to cause the 
light beam to show up sharply, difficulty was experienced 
in laying on the spotters. To overcome this difficulty, 
the targets are built of tin with square holes cut around 
the four lower aiming pasters. The holes are covered 
with paper on which the aiming pasters are painted. The 
entire target is painted white; the outlines of the squares, 
black. Behind each target is installed a go-watt bulb. 
The light shining around the aiming pasters eliminates 
all difficulty in laying due to the light. 

Panoramic targets are also mounted for work in direct 
or indirect laying. To facilitate the use of instruments 
indoors, simple triangular bases are built for aiming: circle 
and plane table. To complete the set-up, narrow aiming 
stakes are painted and mounted on small bases. 

With this installation training for target practice, train- 
ing in direct laying, some training in indirect laying, and 
training in battery drill may be carried on during all 
unfavorable weather. The cost is small, the upkeep 
smaller, danger is eliminated, but practice is practically 
unlimited. 


Sear’ 
38th Infantry Dummy 


HAT is believed to be an improvement ovet the 

bayonet parrying and thrusting dummy shown in 
the Basic Field Manual is now being used by the 38th 
Infantry at Fort Douglas, Utah. 

This dummy is constructed from an 18-inch length of 
two-inch salvage pipe, heated and flattened at one end, 
and bent at the proper angle to place the end of the 
parrying stick at the height ‘of the chin. A 4x 1A" ma- 
chine bolt, with washers, holds the pipe to the cross- 








Details of the parrying and thrusting dummy 
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piece of the frame, while holes in the , 
pipe permit two springs (half a heavy 
to keep the stick at the proper height 
center after being parried. Proper tens 


OmMers of the 
door Spting 
o/ 


t the Sprin 
causes resistance to the parrying blow ; r to that 
countered in combat with an opponent 1e stick = 

. CKS 
those issued by the Ordnance Depart t for ma 

in 


mounting quick- -fire pistol targets. 7 
wrapping and head cre used. 

These dummies have been in use over 
are removed, when not being used, 
range house. 


isual burlap 


t. The sticks 


aced in the 
bolt to pre- 


Heavy oil is used on the | 
vent rust and avoid friction. 
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He Stormed San Juan 
HIRTY-FIVE YEARS ago a colored 


riment of the 
United States Army shared with Roosevelt's Rough 
Riders the withering fire from Spanish M ts dropping 
on the slopes of El Caney, and the honors Be the 


Spaniards were driven from the heights « n Juan. 

Today, the last remaining member of ‘the it regiment 
the 24th U. S. Infantry, who fought in Cuba, severe 
his connection with the unit. First Sergeant Willisn 
McCauley was retired from active service after more thas 
thirty years of wearing the uniform of the United State 
Army. 

McCauley comes of fighting stock f » fiohti 
region, his parents being former slaves of General Fitz 
hugh Lee, Confederate Army, and the place of his bith 
being at Spotsylvania, Virginia, within a 
of the location of the battle of the War between the States 
that takes its name from that locality. 

His service in the Army began in op 
in addition to participation in a battle of 
active service against renegade Indians in toon 1 who 
were fleeing from C anadien justice after the Riel 
bellion in Wasieshe: active service under First 
tenant John J. Pershing in Troop F of th« 
on the Island of Samar during the Philippine [nsur 
and troop training during the World War. At th 
of his retirement he was serving with the 24th Ini 
at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgi 

The old Indian- fighter and veteran of tropic wars 
most sixty years of age, but still hale and hearty 
use his own words “just lazy enough to make a good ne 
shot, ‘cause he liked to lie down.” 
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Three Finish Thirty 
In Three Days 


HE three last days of April made Fort ade, Mary 
land, practically a rookie post, when three men we 
a total of ninety years service were retir The three 
are Master Sergeant Harry Glins of the th Intanen 


First Sergeant James T. Oliver of the 66th Infantry, a 
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ts Glins, Montgomery, and Oliver 


ont G. H. 


Montgomery of the Quarter- 


Glins first enlisted at Hamilton. 
h 4, 1904. Since that date he has served in 
regiments and the 515th Engineers. He 
eP hilippines during the insurrection, on the 

fn and with ~ American Expeditionary 


929 he served as personal body-guard to 
Dwight W. Fa in Mexico. 


rgeant 


t Oliver first enlisted in the Georgia Volunteers 


bee Since then he has served in the 7th, 
d 16th Infantry, and with the 3d American 
ice in France. During the World War he 
n the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offen- 


ed in the Toul defensive sector. 


Meagan enlisted in the 3d New Jersey 

n April, 1898, where he served in Cuba. 
listments in the 7th Cavalry he enlisted in 
aster Corps, where he has served since 1913. 
nt during the war he commanded the 353d 
ipany at Camp Upton and in France. He 


ntinuously at Fort Meade since 1919. 
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Crossing Panama in 1852 


T' 1E wy 
the Pz 


erpts of 
[ 


report of 


r is indebted to Mr. C. T. Lindsay and to 
14 Star and Herald for the following ex- 
record of this trip of 1852, as written in the 
Surgeon for that trip: 
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“The occurrence of malignant cholera in the Fourth 
regiment of infantry, which | accompanied from New 
York to California, seemed to me that I should make a 
special report. The regiment was concentrated Fort 
New York. On the sth of July eight com 
panies were embarked on the United States mail steamer 
Ohio, bound for Aspinwall, New Granada (now Colon, 
Panama). We reached Aspinwall on the 16th of July 


Columbus, 


N the voyage I had endeavored to impress upon the 


commanding officer the necessity ot preventing the 
and from in 
dulging in any of the liquors they would meet on the 
march. 


men from eating the fruits of the country 


A very judicious order, embracing these views 
was issued previous to our debarkation. I was sorry to 
(We 
Had 


be en 


AV, however, that It was not observed on march. 


stull have our troubles down here ~_" this line). 
shoul 1 h ive 


spared much suffering. It being Pies height of the rainy 


it been strictly obeyed, I thing, \ 


season when we re ached the Isthmus, we much 


were 
embarrassed by the state of the roads, by rains every day, 
by extreme heat and by the epidemic influences prevail 
ing. 

“Cholera existed at Aspinwall when we landed. It had 
been very fatal a short time previously . Mong the laborers 
on the railroad, in consequence of which they had very 
generally abandoned their work. Notwithstanding all this, 
the men had no sooner been permitted to land to pro 
cure water, than numbers of them sought the first tavern 
they could find, to indulge their fatal craving for liquor. 
Many were brought back on board that night intox! 

cated and drenched with rain (Does that sound familias 
to the many who have passed through here on a trans 
port? ). F ruits were also eaten with avidity whenever they 
could be procured. 


““As we did not reach Aspinwall until after the depat 
ture of the daily train of cars we were obliged to remain 
there until the next Bonneville 


morning. Colonel 


formed me that it was determined to march the main 
that the sick, the 


and one company would proceed to 


body of men from Gorgona to Panama; 
women, the baggage 
Cruces, where mule transportation v would be provided 
whence they would proceed to Panama. I was ordered 
Colonel Bonneville 


( ‘olonel 


Wright was to follow when the baggage came up. 


to accompany this last detachment. 
then proceeded at once in boats to Gorgona. 
Colo 
nel Wright went on with his battalion le aving me, 
saluiveen, and a small guard, with the sick. 


“_ proceeded up the river to Cruces, a distance of 
twelve miles, against a rapid and dangerous current, in a 
small boat propelled by setting-poles only and by dint 
of great exertion and determination succeeded in reaching 
At Cruces, much to 


my surprise, I found the regimental quartermaster, about 


that point at about g:30 that night. 


The detach 
ment was camped on the river at the landing place. In 


seventy men, and all women and children. 


the morning we were again disappointed in transporta 
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tion. Due to cholera having broken out, | thought it 
prudent to urge the quartermaster to as speedy a move- 
ment from the pl: ice as possible; and by my advice he 
determined that if the requisite a was not 
furnished by the next morning, 


) procure it himself 
from anybody, 


at any price, and cath the contracting 
parties to pay for it. 

“The next morning we were no better off and Captain 
Grant then went into the market and succeeded in com- 
pleting a contract before night with a responsible person. 
In the meantime several cases of cholera occurred and we 
had four more deaths. I recommended under the circum- 
stances that the whole detachment should be furnished 
with mules, lest the fatigue of marching over so desperate 
a road should excite the disease in men predisposed to it, 
and they should perish, without the possibility of my 
aiding them. In compliance with Captain Grant’s con- 
tract a large number of mules, both saddle and pack, 


By 


age was dispatched. The usuc il 


were brought up in the morning. 1:00 p.m. about 


half of the men and bagg 
rain then coming on, operations were necessarily sus- 
pended for the day. 

“T must remark here, that the preservation of anything 
like order or organization in the forwarding of troops on 
mules across the Isthmus 1S altogether out of the que stion. 
The moment a rider or a cargo is placed on a mule’s 
back that moment he the muleteer 


(Apparently the 


their hired mule- 


must set out, or 
strips his mule and carries him off. 
Engineers were deserted recently by 
teers). 


each man making his way to Panama as best he could. 
4 


Our movement was therefore, a straggling one, 
but too late to yo to 
I learned that she was lying off Taboga, 
miles down the bay, 


“IT reached Panama before dark, 
the ship. 12 
that cholera had broken out on 
The disease 


h: ving reappeared, it was determined to land the troops. 


board and carried off a number of men. 
There being shelter for the sick upon the island of Flam- 
enco, (now. a part of Fort Amador) about six miles from 
Panama, the debarkation was effected; the 
placed in huts and the well in a few tents and under 
On the 3d of August, the 
but 


sick were 


sails stretched over poles. 
Golden Gate determined to go to sea the next day, 


refused to take on board more than 450, and expressly 


declared that the would receive not a single sick man. 
To this extraordinary demand we were forced to sub- 
mit, and I was accordingly ordered to remain on the 
most of the women and children, 


and one company of troops to act as nurses.” 


island with the sick, 


“a ee, 
Master Sergeant Eley Retires 


NE of the first to go to France in 1917, and among 

the last to return to this country in 1923, when che 

Army of Occupation was withdrawn from the Rhine, 

Master Sergeant Frank H. Eley of the 3oth Infantry 

rounded out 30 years of service in the U. S. Army and 
was retired on March 31st of this year. 


Enlisting in Troop H of the rith Cavalry in 1904, 
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Lieutenant Banks bids farewell to Master Sergeant | 


Eley served in the mounted arm until the 
the World War, when he transferred to th 
Gun Company of the 18th Infantry. A few days 


in June, 1917, he sailed for France with the First D 


He was a member of the First Battalio: 
Infantry, 


vision. 
when that organization took the first 
prisoner captured by American forces. 

After the Armistice Sergeant Eley remained 
with the Army of Occupation. He 
Fortress Ehrenbreistein, and took part in the 


was 


statiot 


ceren 


in which the American Flag was hauled down for th 
last time. Himself, with Serge ants Kilboro and Kitner 


took down and folded the Flag, then stepped back 
the French Flag was hoisted in its place. 

Sergeant Eley never received a discharge 
entire service below the 
cer, and in every instance oneal the notation 
ter “Excellent.” He has been a First Sergeant 
than twenty of his thirty years service. 


grade of noncommissioned 
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Increased Range for SCR-131 Radio Set 


By Lreurenant E. M. SuTHERLAND, 
15th Infantry 


HE communication platoon of the rsth 


stationed in Tientsin, China, has devised 


ft 


stances 


viding communication with that set over 


nri- 


cation of the loop antenna of the SCR-131 Radio Set p* 
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Wiring diagram 


101 mal range. 


eo] 
tion of the platoon, one set in the Ameri- 


npound in Tientsin operated successfully 


set in Pe 


In a test recently conducted 


king, 80 miles distant. 
A current ed antenna 107 i, feet long was erected 14 


ind, using double mast sections of the old 


1 
t above 2 


SL R-79A 


nna ei geen This antenna extension 


across 1 quarter section of the loop as as 
The antenna 
based on an CES frequency of 4350 


the formula length 1 


was connect 
shown in accompanying diagt am. 
length was 
KCS using 1 feet equals 468,000 
divided by the frequency in Sicidiee. This current- 
fed antenna proved superior to a voltage fed antenna of 
the same length. A signi il stre ngth of S 3 to S- 4 was re- 


ported by both stations. 


The modification described above has particular ap pli 


cation to situations in which the U. S. Army Troops in 


C hina, ora portion thereof, mis ght become involved when 


away from their base in Tientsin: but it is thought that 
it might also prove to be a convenience to other organiza 
tions for such purposes as communication with distant 
target ranges or with troops on their annual 1O0o mule 


pr actice m< arch. 


Operating with Tientsin from the top of the Tartar Wall at 
Pe iping 





Sergeant Expounds Novel Idea; “Airplane 
Trap” To Assist Infantry Is Weird 
Invention of Machine Gunner 


Courtesy of The Benning Herald) 


SOME of the greatest puzzles of mankind have been 

WO solved by a happy inspiration. We of the Infantry 
have long been struggling to offset the forces of the air 
in future wars. We have labored over the best methods 
aning ground fire agen attacking mag and 
thought we were making considerable progress along 
hese lines but now it must be acknowledged that a single 
rilliant mind has cleared all doubts away. We need 
longer with attempting to shoot down the 


ther no 
nemy. Instead we are going to reach up and catch him 


int Willie X. Chisseler of the Regimental Ma- 
Company is the man who has done the job. 
Chisseler has submitted to higher authority, 
vith pictures, a scheme for gathering in trouble- 
attack planes just as fishermen on the broad 

1ee gather in their fish. 
the entanglement that will be used is made 
no wire. For a while, during the development 
Sergeant Chisseler thought of using sky hooks 
: net in place. But as this wouldn’t work he 
hnally decided on balloons. 


or 
In each tantry platoon, both machine gun and rifle, 


there will be a balloon squad. This squad will carry the 


The 


loudest, longest, and fastest talkers of each company will 


balloon deflated, and its share of the pl: ino wire net. 


compose diane squi ads to insure an ample supply of hot 
These 
squads will proceed, when the company is on the march, 


air for blowing up the balloon in time of need. 


on a line parallel with the road and 200 ¥V ards from it. 
At the approach of hostile planes each balloon squad will 
begin to talk about the adventures of last pay day, blow 
up the balloon, hook up its net with that of the squad on 
the other side of the road, feed the net "P into the air, 
and catch all unwary planes that strike 

There have been some criticisms of Sea ant Chisseler’s 
plan. Sergeant Allpurpose 1S of the opinion that piano 
wire won't be strong enough and that, in fact, it would 
be a better idea to » Sam the piano at the plane instead. 
But here, as usual, the question of supply comes in. The 
number of pianos manutactured nowadays is limited, few 
people in time of depression having enough money to 
Then, too, it would be 
a lot of trouble going around with the company truck 


decorate their parlors with one. 


to collect enough pi anos for the purpose. It is also fe ared 
that the jangling sound of a piano striking an airplane on 
the nose woul: | be b ad for the mor ale of the troops. 

In reply to this criticism the inventor states that the 
secret of the whole business lies 1 in using piano wire of a 
special kind. It is streamlined and has a ‘sh: arp, razor edge 
on both sides. When the airplane hits these edges it is 
immediately sliced into a number of sections. Thee Sec- 
tions, the sergeant says, will be just the right size for 
souvenirs. Although this seems to bring up ioe matter of 


transportation again we had better let It go at that. 
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The Act of June 15, 1933 


By LituteNANT Cotonet Herop J. WEILER, 
Field Artillery, N.G.U.S. 


HE amendment to the National Defense Act 

passed by the Congress on June 15, 1933 has four 

main provisions: 

. It creates a new reserve component of the Army 
called the National Guard of the United States. 

2. It creates a reserve for the National Guard of the 
United States called the Inactive National Guard. 

3. It provides that henceforth, inasfar as is practi- 
cable, the units of the National Guard shall be used 
intact in a war. 

4. It provides that these units shall be returned in- 
tact to the states after the war. 

The law does not change in any respect the President's 
power to call forth the militia to repel 1 invasion, suppress 
disorders, or maintain the laws; it merely clarifies and 
simplifies the method by which this is done. Hence- 
forth, instead of having to draft or call the National 
Guard into the service of the United States, with all the 
delays attending these complicated and cumbersome pro- 
cesses, organizations will be subject to the orders of the 
President in the same way as those of the Regular Army. 


In 1917 part of the delay in mobilizing the Guard was 
due to the need of organizing it into higher units, but 
much of it was due to impediments in the law. This con- 
fusion will no longer be necessary. The higher units are 
formed, and the new law provides that they shall not be 
tampered with, unless imperative need exists, and shall 
be available for service at once. Hitherto demobilization 
destroyed the Guard, and it had to be created afresh in 
every state and territory. This brought on a period of the 
Dark Ages in the Guard. Useful men and valuable ex- 
perience were lost. The damage to its efficiency could be 
repaired only slowly. This will be changed by the new 
law. No longer will National Guard officers be com- 
missioned in the Reserve Corps, but instead will bear 
commissions in the National Guard of the United States. 
The Inactive National Guard is merely a new name for 
the National Guard Reserve. The change is in name only, 
to prevent the possibility of confusing it with the Organ- 
ized Reserve, and does not affect policies regarding as- 
signed reservists. 

In approaching a study of this Act, it is necessary to go 
behind the law itself and delve into its history and to as- 
certain what was intended to be accomplished by those 
who were responsible for this legislation. First, we should 
know what the National Guard itself intended when they 


A review of the amendmen; 
to the National Deferise Ag 


proposed the amendments, and second 
know what Congress in its wisdom deci 5 ie a 
what it intended should be accomplished n the a 
posed legislation was enacted into law. . 

The National Guard of today represents growth of 
the ideas of the United States as to the t: ined ' 
soldier. Its period of development has been c 
that of the American nation itself. The oric 
tional Guard is found in the earliest militia b 
ial days. Very little was done to make an effective force of 
this militia until after the Spanish-American War. Pr 
to that time it was pretty much an orphan and depen 
upon the patriotism and military inclinations of the indi. 
viduals in various communities. In time of peace men 
bought their own uniforms and drilled when the spirit 
moved them, the principal object in reaching perfection 
being to win competitive drills which were held by var 
ous organizations throughout the country. 

After the Spanish-American War more definite steps 

were taken to bring these forces into a state that would 
make them of value in times of emergency. A ¢ 
of progress was made between 1900 and 1916, cs th 
troops were called out and sent to the border under the 
Constitutional provision giving the President power to 
call forth the Militia. This mobilization showed that there 
was still much to be desired before the National Guard 
could be considered an effective force ready for use in 
times of national emergency. The National Guard was 
organized into combat divisions and many of f these di- 
visions went overseas. The history of operations of these 
divisions in France gave an indication of what might be 
accomplished if adequate support were given to their 
organization and training in time of peace. 
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In 1920 steps were taken to amend the National Di 
fense Act which had been passed in 1916. [he amen¢- 
ment of 1920 provided a definite program fo 
opment of the civilian components of the Arm) 
United States. It was realized at that time J 
tional Guard could be made into an effect: 
force ready for at least limited service in the beginning 
of any emergency. The reorganization of the Nation’ 
Guard after the war resulted in the formation of eighteca 
infantry divisions, four. cavalry divisions, nd certain 
auxiliary troops, including antiaircraft and 
fense. The National Guard was still not 2 
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1934 
ced States except when called to active 

rm\ 
7 nd t provisions of law, that required a draft 
Jury, an 
* Nat suard into federal service, were still in 
f the Nat th er 
. lt w that additional legislation should be 
orce. ° 4 . 
she 1a eliminate the necessity for the drafting 
¢ he Nati suard in time of emergency and to take 
£ aa? > many as possible of the steps necessary 
pee ‘onal Guard into federal service in time 
ro bring 
ot wat 
History 01 Act OF JUNE 15, 1933 

In 192 National Guard Association, in conven- 
rion assembled at Lousiville, Kentucky, adopted the fol- 
lowing res yn: 


“# * * That we hereby reafirm our position hereto- 
d with regard to our status, and that we 


; 
tore aec 

avor appropriate amendments of the National Defense 
re so t ‘aa federally recognized National Guard 
shall at all tames, whether in peace or war, be a com- 
ponent « he Army of the United States, its status 


inder the Constitution being preserved, so that its gov- 
enment when not in the service of the United States 
shall be lett to the respective States, and that all feder- 
ally recognized officers thereof shall be duly appointed 


P rm > 
and commussioned therein. 


From the above it will be seen that it was the definite 
intention of the National Guard that the federally recog- 
nized National Guard shall at all times, both in peace 
and war, be a component of the Army of the United 
States; that the government or administration of the Na- 

ional Guard, oles not in the service of the United States 
‘ull remain with the states; and that all federally recog- 
nized officers of the National Guard shall be duly ap- 
pointed and commissioned in the component of the Army 
of the United States which was to be created by the new 


legislation; that is, the National Guard of the United 
States. 


Further very careful study was given to the subject by 
the National Guard through committees appointed for 
that specific purpose by proper authority, and definite 
conclusions were reached, which conclusions were as fol- 
lows: that a new federal reserve component could be 
legally created; that there was no legal objection to 
amendments to the National Defense Act to provide 
that the officers and men of the new federal reserve force 
should consist of the federally recognized members of the 
National Guard; that thete was no legal objection to pro- 
viding that such officers shall be appointed by the Presi- 

t; that service under the Presidential appointment in 
the new federal reserve force would take effect in the 
such amendments would make it clear that 
tration and control of the National Guard 

n unimpaired to the States, except during 

as a part of the Army of the United States; 

of a national emergency, such reserve or any 
may be ordered into active federal service 
ze of organization or personnel; that when 


future; that 
the admini 
would rem 
active servic 
that in ever 
part thereo 
without cha 
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the Federal Government had no further use for this fed- 
eral reserve force, it could be returned to the States and 
revert from such active federal service to its former reserve 
status and its state status; that the “call” of the federally 
recognized National Guard under the Militia Clause of 
the Constitution would not be disturbed; and that the 
draft provisions of the National Defense Act insofar as 
they relate to members of the National Guard should be 
eliminated by repeal. 

Having reached the above conclusions, conferences 
were held between representatives of the National Guard, 
officers representing the National Guard Bureau of the 
War Department, and officers representing the Reserve 
Officers’ Association. The latter Association was brought 
into the conferences because of the fact that a number of 
suggested amendments would, if enacted into law, affect 
sections of the National Defense Act which sections dealt 
wtih the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Following these conferences, a bill was prepared and 
presented to the Congress by Representative Speaks of 
Ohio. Embodied within the provisions of this bill were 
all the principles enunciated above. The bill in substan- 
tially the same form was before Congress for a period of 
approximately five years, during which time it was fully 
discussed by the committees of Congress and was care- 
fully and repeatedly studied within the War Department. 

It was definitely understood by all concerned that the 
new reserve force created by the bill was to be based upon 
those officers and the men who were in 4 federally recog- 
nized status, and in the future, officers and men receiving 
federal recognition would automatically be placed in the 
new federal reserve known as the National Guard of the 
United States. 

So much for the history of the law. Now let us see 
what the practical results of its operation will be. 

War Department General Orders No. 3 dated April 
4, 1934, puts into effect the provisions of the Act. It ap- 
points in the National Guard of the United States all 
officers and warrant officers of the National Guard and 
makes provision for the enlistment for the unexpired por- 
tion of their term of all present enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard. It also tenders an appointment as officers 
of the National Guard of the United States to all enlisted 
men of the National Guard now holding commissions in 


the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


Tue Nationa Guarp oF THE UNttep States 

The question 1s often asked, ‘““What is the National 
Guard of the United States?”’ 
the language used in the bill. 


“* “National Guard of the United States’ means a 
reserve component of the Army of the United States 
composed of those federally recognized units and or- 
ganizations and persons duly appointed and commis- 
sioned in the active and inactive National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, who have taken and subscribed to the oath of of- 


It can best be answered in 
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fice prescribed in Section 73 of this Act, and of those 

officers and warrant officers appointed as prescribed in 

Sections 75 and 111 of this Act, and of those persons 

duly enlisted in the National Guard of the United 

States and of the several States, Territories, and the 

District of Columbia, who have taken and suscribed to 

the oath of enlistment prescribed in Section 70 of this 

Act.” 

Its officers are reserve officers and the law so states. The 
enlisted men are members of a reserve force and the law 
is also clear on that. 

By making of the National Guard this reserve force 
called the National Guard of the United States, there are 
taken, in time of peace, all of the steps necessary in time 

of war to bring the National Guard into the service of 
the United States except that the Congress must declare 
an emergency and authorize the use of armed forces other 
than the Regular Army and the President must order the 
National Guard into active service. The law does away 
with the previous necessity of National Guard officers 
having reserve commissions and consequently none will 
be issued in the future. 

The examination provided for officers and warrant of- 
ficers may be held prior to the original appointment or pro- 
motion of any individual as an officer or warrant officer and 
if the applicant has been found qualified, he may be issued 
a certificate of eligibility by the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, which certificate, in the event of appoint- 
ment or promotion within two years to the office for 
which he was found qualified, shall entitle the holder to 
federal recognition without further examination, except 
as to his physical condition. This will provide an eligibil- 
ity list of men for whom vacancies do not now exist. This 
eligibility will cease when a man severs his connection 
in the National Guard. 

The creation of the National Guard of the United 
States not only does away with the need for a cotermin- 
ous commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps by creating 
a National Guard status of equal availability for officers, 
but this new National Guard status called the National 
Guard of the United States includes warrant officers and 
enlisted men, thereby making the entire National Guard 
as available for entry into federal service as were formerly 
only those officers holding commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

The law does not contemplate that there will be any 
officers in the National Guard except those who also hold 
commissions in the National Guard of the United States. 


Tue INactive Nationa Guarp 

The Inactive National Guard replaces the National 
Guard Reserve insofar as the Federal Government is 
concerned. It consists of officers, warrant officers and 


enlisted men. To allow for expansion to war strength, 
it is provided that an officer who for business reasons 
is forced to separate himself from the active National 


retain his commission 
the United States and for 


Guard, may, if he so requests, 
in the National Guard 
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May-Jun, 
commissioning in time of peace, enli 
National Guard of the United States. 
for enlistment in the active National Gy 
fers between the active and inactive Na: 

Standards of efficiency for officers of | 
tional Guard who are part of the Natio: 
United States will require the performan 
same amount of inactive duty required of 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. In addition to ¢ 
be given an opportunity for active duty 
ever there is a vacancy during the field tr. 
which they can be assigned. 

Annual physical examinations will be : 
on the same standards as those for active d 

This Inactive National Guard is a rese: 
officers and enlisted men for expansion o! 


Men in th 
150. provide 
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the Natio: 


Guard for war service. This expansion wil! requite 
proxim: ately 15,000 officers and the ideal situation wil | 
for each state to have commissioned in the Inactive Ne 
tional Guard sufficient qualified officers to fill 
vacancies for that state. 

The policy has been adopted of commissioning enlist 
men of the National Guard only in the N inna Cus 
of the United States, thereby discontinuing the practic 
of giving them commissions in the Office ts" Ral 
Corps. 

The result of this is to reserve to the National Gus: 
priority on the services of all members of the Nation 
Guard. 

The practice in some states, of transferring to the Ne 
tional Guard Reserve officers who did not meet the re 
quired standards for remaining active, resulted in man 
officers being retained in the National Guard Reserve who 
would be worthless for use in an emergency. Officers of 
this type will be eliminated from the National Guard 
The standards for remaining in the Inactive Natind 
Guard will insure that only those officeres who can sep 
in and take their places 1 in an emergency will be so 
tained. 


by: 


all war 


Nartionat Guarp Unrrs Marntarnep INtAct IN 
EMERGENCY 


The law provides that in time of emergency the Na 
tional Guard shall be maintained intact insofar as possible 
and that, in expansion to war strength, officer personne 
will be taken from the National Guard. 

This should act to prevent the breaking up of combat 
units for use as replacements as was Phin in some casts 
in the World War. Many of us remember the confusion 
resulting from throwing together units from different 
states and sending to them hastily gathered staffs com 
pletely unknown to the troops and knowing nothin 
the troops whose organization and training they wer 
direct. Surely having a carefully trained staf known 
and knowing the troops they are to serve with will result 
in a vast improvement. The results already « hieved give 
an indication of what we may expect on mobiliza0 


rer 


The National Guard in 1917 could furnish only a hete! 
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nodge of units which it took many 


renous 
ae ve into even the semblance of fighting 
~ 1 the National Guard can put in the field 
ow : : sad divisions completely organized as to 
eighteen | 


staffs. The troops composing these 
ach other and the commanding officers 


the capabilities and possibilities of the 


headquartet 
divisions KI 
and stafts ! 
troops 

The kn Vv 


be used as 


ve that the National Guard divisions will 
- constituted and that no wholesale break- 


e-up and ganization 1s contemplated on the out- 


in 

break of w should be the greatest inspiration to im- 
sovement possible. It should raise morale as no other 
a gle thins uld do. 


RetuRN TO STATES AS ORGANIZATIONS WHEN 
F\ercency [s ENDED 

The law provides that when the emergency 1s past, the 
National Guard will be returned to the States as organiza- 
rons. Those who had a part in the post-war organiza- 
non of the National Guard know how much this means. 
At least one lesson of the World War has been learned. 

Knowing that the heritage of their service will continue 
to be an inspit: ation in the years to come should cause all 
to make the most of their opportunities. This is assured 
» the policy of returning the National Guard to the 
states as organiz ations when the emergency ceases instead 
of discharging and scattering them to all parts of the 
country as was done on the termination of the World 
War. 

Several years were lost in this reorganization before 
the ( Guard was again sufficiently organized to take full 
advantage of training opportunities. Much time and ef- 

rt were necessary to do what would have been unneces- 
ary if this law had then been in force. 


“ONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion, we may sum up the results of this legis- 
ation as follows: 

It has increased the readiness of the National Guard 
for war by doing away with the necessity for drafting i it 
nto the service of the United States. It has not increased 
the power of the Federal Government over the Guard. 
It has, however, facilitated the exercise of that power. It 
as not decreased the power of the states over the Na- 
ional Guard. 

It provides for the National Guard a reserve of its own. 

he Inactive National Guard stands in the same relation 
0 0 the active National Guard as the Organized Reserves 

to the Regular Army. 

‘I insures to as great an extent as possible the use of the 

‘ational Guard as units and organizations to and includ- 
ng divisions. 

It insures the return to the states of the National Guard 

hen the eme ‘tgency is past, thereby eliminating conse- 
huent reorganization by the states. 

This lew | has greatly strengthened the National Guard 


Dy requiring an increased readiness for emergency. It was 
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a necessary supplement to the National Defense Act of 
1920. 

Delay has been experienced 1 in putting the law into 
effect due to the differences of i interpretation placed upon 
some of its — by those responsible for carrying 
them out. A decision by the Attorney General of the 
United States was necessary on a few questions. Many 
changes 1 in regulations are necessary to put the law into 
operation. These are now in course ‘of preparation. 

The National Guard is today, without question, the 
finest body of non-professional troops in the history of the 
world. The progress which has been made in a few years 
is nothing short of phenomenal and gives an indication 
of what we may look forward to in the years to come un- 
der a continuing policy of improvement. 


" A Se 
The Adjutants’ General Convention 


N April 9, 10 and 11, 1934, the Association of State 

Adjutants General met in annual convention at the 

National Guard Bureau to discuss matters of common 
interest to the National Guards of the various states. 

Brigadier General Ralph M. Immell, Adjutant General 
of Wisconsin, President of the Association, opened the 
first meeting on Monday, April g. The Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, Major General George E. Leach, 
gave a brief summary of the activities of the Bureau for 
the past year. He was followed by the Honorable Ross 
A. Collins, Chairman of the sub-committee on Appro- 
priations for the War Department, who made a brief, 
informal speech. 

The subjects dealt with by the convention included the 
discussion of the war-time functions of the state Adjutants 
General, the most important of which is the administra- 
tion of the Selective Service Law. This subject was out- 
lined by the joint Army and Navy Selective Service Com- 
mittee and representatives of G-I, War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, who reported that great progress had been made 
in the preparation of plans. 

The application and operation of the amendments to 
the National Defense Act contained in the National 
Guard Status Bill were discussed at considerable length. 
The practical operation of the National Guard under this 
amendment was explained to the assembly. The matter 
of field and service trains of the infantry division was also 
discussed at length in its many phases, particularly with 
reference to the moving of troops to,and from training 
camps by motor and the disposal of harness and other 
equipment render surplus by the adoption of motor 
vehicles. 

The subject of public liability in connection with the 
use of these trucks on public toads was discussed very 
extensively and a recommendation was made that some 
decision be reached as to the relative liability of the states 
and the federal government. 

The program of construction under the Public Works 
Act which includes improvements at practically all Na- 
tional Guard training camps in the United States was 
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also discussed and a new program for submission to the 
Administrator of Public Works was taken up with the 
Adjutants General of the various states. 

Resolutions favoring the changing in the method of 
selecting candidates from the National Guard for appoint- 
ment to the United States Military Academy to give each 
state a definite allocation of the vacancy when their 
strength entitled them to one, were not adopted by the 
convention. 

The plans of the National Guard Bureau for organizing 
essential units in the infantry division by a reduction of 
the present authorized strength to maintenance strength 
and by a slight reduction in the percentage of attendance 
required for armory drill pay was explained and met the 
approval of the Convention. 

The situation in the National Guard as to airplanes and 
the proposed transfer of observation planes from the Regu- 
lar Army to the National Guard were the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. While nothing definite was learned 
it is understood that only late model planes will be so 
transferred. 

The modification of the .45 caliber automatic pistol to 
make it a .22 caliber pistol for target practice purposes 
was explained and demonstrated to the assembled officers. 
It is proposed to furnish these to the National Guard 
units for target practice and to draw suitable training 
regulations for their use. The .22 caliber machine gun was 
also demonstrated and the methods of training with it 
were discussed at length. 

Colonel Henry H. Rutherford, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Army reported that the National Guard was now satisfac- 
torily immunized and that the standards of medical ex- 
amination compared favorably with those of the Regular 
Army. 

On Tuesday, April 10, Major General Mathew A. 
Tinley, President of the National Guard Association of 
the United States, and Major General Amos Fries ad- 
dressed the Convention, and when the business session 
was ended, the members, the officers of the National 
Guard Bureau, and their guests, adjourned to the Army 
and Navy Country Club for luncheon. There the Assis- 
tant Secretary of War, the Honorable Harry S. Wood- 
ring, the Honorable T. B. Parks, Representative from 
Arkansas, and the Honorable Ross A. Collins, spoke. 

The last day of the convention was taken up with un- 
finished business and new business, and the election of 
officers for the coming year. The same officers who served 
during 1933-34 were reélected: Brigadier General Ralph 
M. Immell, President; Brigadier General Carlos Black, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Brigadier General Herbert T. 
Johnson, Vice-President. 

The Adjutants General of the various states are: Briga- 
dier Generals Hartley A. Moon, Alabama; Oscar F. 
Temple, Arizona; E. L. Compere, Arkansas; Seth E. 
Howard, California; Neil W. Kimball, Colorado; Wil- 
liam F. Ladd, Connecticut; Weller E. Stover, Delaware; 
Lieutenant Colonel John $. Upham, District of Colum- 
bia; Brigadier Generals Vivian B. Collins, Florida; Lind- 
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ley W. Camp, Georgia; Colonel Perry } 
tory of Hawaii; Brigadier Generals Mi 
Idaho; C. E. Black, Illinois; Elmer F. 
Charles H. Grahl, Iowa; Milton R. \ 
Henry H. Denhardt, Kentucky; Raym 
Louisiana; James W. Hanson, Maine: ) 
ord, Maryland; John H. Agnew, Massa: 
John S. Bersey, Michigan; Brigadier 
Walsh, Minnesota; Thomas J. Grays: 
Harold W. Brown, Missouri; E. W. Wil! 
Herbert J. Paul, Nebraska; Jay H. \\ 
Charles W. Howard, New Hampshire; \ 
gins, New Jersey; Osborne C. Wood, 
Major General Franklin W. Ward, New ° 
Generals J. VanB. Motts, North Carolina 
North Dakota; Frank D. Henderson, 0! 
Barrett, Oklahoma; George A. White, ( 
J. Davis, Pennsylvania; Major John A. \' 
Rico; Brigadier Generals Herbert R. Dean, | 

James C. Dozier, South Carolina; Edw: 

South Dakota; J. H. Ballew, Tennessee: 

ings, Texas; Colonel William C. Williams 
dier Generals Herbert T. Johnson, Vermont: Samuel ¢ 
Waller, Virginia; Maurice Thompson, Washineto; 
Colonel P. D. Shingleton, West Virginia (acting) ; Brid: 
dier Generals Ralph M. Immedll, Wisconsin: FE. L. Esma 
Wyoming. 


Moot, Ter 


oa“ s 
National Guard Appropriations 


HE following discussion of the War Department Ap 

propriations Bill as it affects the National Guard 
extracted from the remarks of the Honorable Ross 4 
Collins, Chairman of the Sub-committee on Militan 
Appropriations, from The Congressional Record ‘x 
March 27, 1934 (pp. 4004-4016): 

“Now, with regard to the increases elsewher 
bill carries 42 drills for the National Guard. For th 
present year the National Guard has been restricted 
to 36 drills. This bill puts the number of drills up t 
42. The law provides for 48. Even though we could 


I do not know that we would have put the drills up to 


48, the amount prescribed in the National Detens 
Act. As a matter of truth, England has an organ 
zation comparable to the National Guard; and the 
English officers believe that 42 drills is 3 sufficient 
number for their organization. Personally, 1 have 


n 


talked with uite a number of very prominent men in 
the National Guard. I could not well give ‘het 
names because it might not be a popular ching ' 
them to say, but most of the men with whom | have 
talked believe that 42 is a better number than 48. 
“Besides increasing the number of drills, the com 
mittee has provided in this bill apparently $1,590.00 
to complete the motorization of the National Guard. 
As a matter of truth, the bill contemp!ates a1 & 
sg of $3,000,000. The Guard is getting 


5,000 from P.W.A. for motorization. This bi 
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| $3,000,000 additional. This is true, 
ot true. They are going to be able 
to find $1,500,000. They have testi- 
f the savings will result from being 
¢ st. of repairing the old equipment that 


will be ed. The national Guard authorities 
voree, furtiicrmore, to amortize this $3,000,000 over 
, period » years. | 

“The Noconal Guard has a membership of 190,000 
on. | anging the National Guard from an 
pe zation that is able to travel at the rate of 3 miles 
b, that is able to travel at the rate of 25 or 
0 miles our, in the event of an emergency, these 
a on can be taken to any part of the United 
Crates in 4 days. Not only that, but we have 190,000 
men in the National Guard now available for combat 
bets All of these men, every one of them, are effective. 


We have twice as many effectives in the National 
Guard today as we had three years ago without having 
increased their number by a single man. At the same 
sme we have reduced the appropriations for the Na- 
sonal Guard from around $35,000,000 to $27,500,000, 
vet we have more than doubled its effectiveness. 

“These added drills cost approximately $250,000 
niece. You will notice that $968,000 is recommended 
for this purpose. In other words, the National Guard 
ays it will be able to provide out of savings for two 
f che six additional drills. 

“You will observe with respect to this particular ap- 
propriation that $500,000 of the ammunition item has 
been eliminated. This is because of the fact that the 
Guard has gotten $1,304,000 on ammunition from the 
P.W.A. of which $1,129,000 will be available for ex- 
penditures in 1935. This together with the ammunition 
they have on hand will be more than sufficient to take 
care of their needs during the fiscal year 1935. 

“We have reduced the estimated by $271,579 for 
motor transportation. Possibly we should have cut it 
more. The new equipment that the Army will have, to 
be procured out of P.W.A. funds, should reflect lesser 
expenditures for maintenance and operation if the old 
equipment is gotten rid of, which we require them 
to do. 

“Of 8,309 vehicles on hand as of January 1, 1934, 
5,594 are classed as World War procurements and 
59 as older than 5 years. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been squandered in trying to keep 
this old equipment operating. 

“To what extent, if any, old equipment would be 
discarded upon delivery of the new, there seemed to 
be considerable uncertainty on the part of the De- 
partment’s representatives. The committee was un- 
able to get any definite information. Therefore, it has 
inserted in the bill a provision prohibiting expenditures 
other than for salvaging ot scrapping on any vehicle 
procured prior to January 1, 1920, except tractors. The 
Department is left to exercise its discretion as to these. 
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“The committee has repeated the provision in the 
current appropriations act authorizing the purchase of 
light trucks out of savings that would accrue from 
their substitution for animals of their use instead of com 
mercial transportation. 

In publishing this information to the Guard, the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau commented also on that position of 
Mr. Collins’ speech in which he discusssed age as a factor 
in military leadership: 

“While Mr. Collins’ indictment of age as a bar to 
military program did not mention specifically the Na- 
tional Guard, that does not mean that the Guard can 
afford to neglect his injunction ‘let us eradicate “age” 

now and fill vacant positions with officers possessing 
vigor, stamina and leadership,’ since, 


‘The only real successes of the last war 


were 
achieved when the strongest attributes of youth were 
utilized most fully. Those military attributes are 
mobility and surprise. Surprise was achieved through 
vigor and dissembling. Age possesses neither of these 
characteristics and manufacture them by 

prayer nor by army orders and regulations.’ 

“General MacArthur's article which appeared in the 
Hearst papers recently in connection with the National 
Defense Week was cited, and the statement of Brig. 
Gen. G. H. Estes before the Tank School at Fort Ben- 
ning (quoted in the Annual Report of the Chief of 
Staff): “What we must have is a swift, smashing mili- 
tary machine full of pep and vigor.’ 

“The motorization of the National Guard will make 
possible such a machine if the Guard keeps to the 
ideals of a youthful army with a keen appetite for pro- 
fessional culture.” 


cannot 
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Change in the Command of the 29th Division 
HE death of Major General Anton Stephan on April 
10, 1934, deprived the 2gth Division of its Command- 

ing General. Brigadier General Milton A. Reckord has 

been selected to fill the vacancy caused by General Step 

han’s death. 

Anton Stephan was born at sea on January g, 1871 
His enlistment on July 25, 1887, was the beginning of a 
long and distinguished career in the National Guard. 
His commissioned service began on October 24, 1891. He 
served as a lieutenant colonel of infantry on the Mexican 
Border from June 19, 1916 to March 12, 1917, when his 
federal service in the World War began. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel on August 26, 1918. After 
the war, on November 23, 1921, he was made a brig- 
adier general. The rank of major general held at the 
time of his death, dates from July 31, 1923, when he 
was assigned to the command of the 29th Division. 

His successor, Major General Milton A. Reckord, was 
born December 31, 1879. He enlisted in the 1st Mary- 
land Infantry in February, 1g0o1. His service includes 
the Mexican Border and the World War in which he 
was awarded the D.S.C. In 1920 he was appointed Ad. 
jutant General of Maryland, which office he still holds. 
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The Lost Battalion of Hawaii 


By Coronet P. M. Smoor, 
President, Reserve Officers Association 
Department of Hawaii 


HERE exists in the Territory of Hawai an unusual 

situation with reference to the welfare, training, and 

sxromotion of Reserve officers. Truly, if there ever 
was a “Lost Battalion” in our military organization in 
peace time, it comprises the 600 Army Reservists living 
within the confines of the Territory. This discriminatory 
condition applies primarily to the subject of promotion 
above the rank of first lieutenant, and secondly to the 
constant neglect of the Hawaiian Reservist as regards at- 
tending the various Service Schools conducted by the 
Regular Army on the Mainland. 

First let us discuss the matter of promotion. Owing to 
the stagnation in promotion here, the Reserve officer in 
Hawani is being grossly penalized; for his brother officer 
on the Mainland receives his promotion regularly when 
earned, thereby having some encouragement to continue 
his loyalty to the military service. 

As an example: Two graduates of Cornell University 
in engineering in the same class were commissioned 
through an officers’ training camp at the beginning of the 
war as Second Lieutenants of Engineers. The end of the 
war finds the senior one (by a few numbers) of the two 
a newly appointed Major, while the junior is a high rank- 
ing Captain. They both transfer to the Reserve from 
active duty in the Army during the war. The Major 
comes to Hawaii, transferring his Reserve status to this 
Department. The Captain remains on the east coast and 
a member of the Reserve. Both go back into engineering. 
The Major becomes very prominent in Hawaii in his 
profession, being what might be called ‘‘a big frog in 
a little puddle” —-a leader among men and just the type 
to be the commanding officer of an engineering regiment. 
The Captain on the east coast is now a Colonel and 
probably has a fairly good organization. The former 
Major of Engineers is still a Major in Honolulu, though 
he has been holding a certificate of capacity for the grade 
of Lieutenant Colonel for five or six years. Now, suppose 
both of these officers were ordered to active duty im- 
mediately. The Colonel would command the regiment 
and his former classmate and original senior in the Re- 
serve Corps would now be a Major and battalion com- 
mander in the outfit. This is the situation all the way 
through. 

According to “policy,” apparently no cadres of Re- 
serve officers have ever been A otted to the Hawaiian De- 








“Perhaps the Genera! Staff 
believes that there wil! neve; 
be any emergency w hereby 
the Reservist in Hawaii will 
be called to the colors.” 


partment, with the result that the subject 
in most all branches is surrounded by a fog o! uncertainty 
But in the meantime great injustices to the conscientious 
Reserve officer are being constantly committed. There js 
a Reserve Division in the Personnel Bureau of the Wx 
Department, acting directly under The Adjutant Gen. 
eral of the Army, which Division has constantly been 
under criticism of the Reservists throughout the countn 
owing to the lack of positive information that is pro- 
mulgated by that office. Hence, the uncertainty of E policy 
and plans whenever the subject is discussed with those 
of the Regular Service charged with the d evelopment 
training, and education of the Organized Reserve. In 
Hawaii the Reserve officer could just as readily be given 
an assignment to a constructive unit, as is done on the 
Mainland, and the continual “sh-sh”’ that is handed the 
interested Reservist when he presumes to assume the pre 
rogative of making an inquiry on the subject should be 
banished forthwith and the subject discussed and settled 


I promotion 


in the open. 
From a purely professional viewpoint the Reserve off- 
cer in Hawaii, when needed for active duty in the defense 


of his country, would naturally have his first assignment 
for the defenses of Hawaii, and his training should be with 
that as the main objective. It is not necessary that he 
should always have active duty training under a pay 
status, for it has been proven that the average Reservist, 
when taken into the confidence of the instructors of the 
Regular Service, will devote considerable of his rect 
ational and professional time to improving his military 
knowledge. 

It has generally been the assumption that pract tically 
every officer of the civilian component— National Guard 
and Reserve, will receive promotion of at least one grade 
in rank if called to active duty in a great emergency, and 


it is a well-known fact that the officers in che Regular 
Army will receive promotions of at least two grades above 
their peace-time ratings in any large mobili? :c1on of the 
manpower of the country. If these officers arc expected 


to immediately function in one or two grades gher than 
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sks, isn’t at logical that they should be 


r iN cies-before the emergency arrives? 
a Reserve officer in Hawaii asks what 
- le that he may prepare for promotion. 
Gites -o cloud the situation will promptly say 
a courses, and most excellent ones they 
4 \\ -now that “book larnin’” is the funda- 
_ ntal of it knowledge, but practical experience 
ond practic lication of the book knowledge is nec- 
cary. Inf ur Army system of education in recent 


more and more criticized for the book 
rategists that we are supposedly grinding 


] } 
months 1s | 


acricians a4 
ut : 

Annually, ( ongress appropriates money to send Reserve 
Geers to Service Schools of all branches of the Army, 
cluding t seneral Staff School and the Army War 
Collece. Hundreds of these officers are constantly at- 
nd these schools and this procedure has been fol- 
lowed parti rly since about 1920. Yet in all the years 
hat these schools have been conducted, not one of those 
Reserve officers stationed in Hawaii has had this fortunate 


xperience, so far as can be ascertained, and it has been 
he intent of ( ongress that Reserve officers should have 
qual opportunity to attend these schools. 

Is it the belief of the Reserve office in Washington that 
he Reservist in Hawatt is so far superior in his military 
ducation that he does not need the instruction imparted 
pt these schools? Or perhaps the General Staff believes 
hat there will never be any emergency whereby the Re- 

rvist in Hawatt will be called to the colors and therefore 
he knowledge would be wasted upon those permanently 
wing here. If the latter view is correct, then why has 
he War De partment seen to it that officers and enlisted 
nen of the Hawatt National Guard (and to number of 

5 or 30 to date) are being constantly sent to these schools 
pt federal expense? The answer is that the National 
juard has a powerful organization through its National 
juard and Adjutants General Associations, and much in- 
fluence through its Congressional representation, which 
nake it their business to see that the National Guard se- 
ures justice and impartiality in the distribution of federal 
unds allotted for military education. 

lt s hoped that in the very near future someone will 
phampion the cause of the “Lost Battalion’’ of Reservists 
n Hawaui in this matter of promotion and attendance at 
ious Service Schools conducted by the Army, and 
gladden the hearts of the six hundred. 
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06th Boasts Attendance Record 
‘HE 306th Infantry, 77th Division, Organized Re- 


serves, believes a unique record in troop school attend- 
ance was established recently when 106 officers, 83 per 
ent of the reviment’s strength, wete present at a regular 
bemi-month! meeting. Of those absent, eleven were on 


active duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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The regiment is being prepared for duty with the C. 
M.T.C. at Camp Dix this summer, and one of the re- 
quisites for this active duty is regular attendance at in- 
active troops school. 

The officers function as a cadet corps and are drilled at 
the armory of the 165th Infantry, New York National 
Guard, in close and open order, with and without arms. 
on successive troops school nights, beginning with the 
school of the soldier. Meetings were held weekly during 
March, April and May. . 

The form of Training Merorandum announcing the 
previous attendance, together with work to be under- 
taken at the forthcoming meeting about which officers 
are expected to refresh their memories, is shown below, 
in the belief that it may be of interest to other Reserve 
regiments: 


HEADQUARTERS 306TH INFANTRY 
77TH DIVISION 
641 WASHINGTON STREET, New York, N. Y 


January 22, 1934 
TRAINING MEMORANDUM} 
No. 2 ‘ 


1. The next meeting of the Regimental Troop School will be 
held at the 165th Infantry Armory, Lexington Avenue and 25th 
Street, New York City, on Monday evening, January 29, 1934, 
from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

Subject : 

6 :30-6 :45 Use of the Voice in Command, 

Major E. J. Mooney. 
6:45-7:15 Close Order Drill-Squad—without Arms— 

TR420-50 Par. 1-12. 
7:20-8:00 Calisthenics—Lieutenant Gaige— 

Ref. TR 115-5—Part 1. 

8 :00-8 :30 Conference. 


2. Attendance at the January 15th meeting was as follows: 
Regtl. Staff..9 1st. Bn Staff 6 2nd Bn. Staff 7 3rd Bn. Staff 7 


Hdars. Co. ...6 Co. A. 00 gy ae a oa . 
Howitzer Co. 6 Co. B. .......... 4 Co. F.. 20... eh ee 6 
I ee et ae eo re Te ee 
a” 6 Co. H ie a le acicomans 
26 — - . 
25 26 29 


Casuals.... 2 Tora, For Reciment 106 
yy aa 1 Casuals and R. A. ....... 


3 


PERCENTAGE, 839% plus 


Tora, ATTENDANCE, 109 
3. Those officers who, through exceptional circumstances, find 
is impossible to attend the meeting on January 29th, will state the 
reason for their absence on the form below and mail it to the 
Unit Instructor, 641 Washington Street, New York City in the 
penalty envelope provided. 
By order of Coronet ADLER: 
Micwae F. Rocket, Jr., 
Major, 306th Infantry, 


eae eee ees ve 


Unit Instructor, 
306th Infantry, 
641 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


I cannot be present at the meeting on January 29th, 
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THE ADVENTURES OF DAVY CROCKETT. Told 
mostly by himself; 259 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.50. 

Formerly Por s 1 part as the “Autobiography of 
David Crockett” in 1834, this life of one of America’s 
most glamorous heroes is again made available to the 
public, this time lavishly embellished with the inimitable 
sketches of Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Backswoodsman, farmer, hunter, soldier, congressman, 
and hero of the Alamo, Croc kett tells his adventuresome 
tale with such rollicking good humor that it ts a pity 
Santa Anna did not permit him to round out his career 
as a writer. Interspersed with laconic accounts of fight- 
ing bears, cougars, floods, Indians and Mexicans single- 
handed are such gems of naive humor as these: 

“She was so homely that it almost give me a pain in 
the eves to look at her.’ ; 

“In this time we had two sons, and I found I was better 
at increasing my family than my fortune. It was there- 
fore the more necessary that I should hunt some better 
place to get along; and as I knowed I would have to 
move at some time, I thought it was better to do it before 
my family got too large; chat I might have less to carry. 

7 and | didn't think ee courage ought to be 
measured by the beard, for fear a goat ould have the 


5 


preference over a man.” 


Drawn by Captain John W. Thomason 





Militia 








. my face looked like it had be 
brow n paper.’ 
no order had been establis 
thought I could get along without ord 
body else.” 
I shot him the third time, y 
good.” 
“It is remarkable that there are alwa 
men in small villages than there are foll; 
““T look upon him as the politest mat 
for when he asked me to take a drink 
board he turned his back upon me, that 
ashamed to fill as much as I wanted. T| 
doing the fair thing.” 
No wonder the Texans got mad about + 
fair. Santa Anna robbed America of 


Twain. 


THE MENACE OF JAPAN. By T. O' 
C. Kinsey & Company, Inc., New York 


pa ges . 
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1934 
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Professor Taid O’Conroy spent the past fifteen year 


Japan, married into an aristocratic Japanese famil 


came away with the conviction that Japan is a 


mena 


the rest of the world. In the opening chapter he mak 
the following charge, and devotes the rest of the b 


to proving his point: 


“The fact that Japan has been allowed to do as st 
wished during the past two years, that she has beer 
lowed to flout the opinion of the whole world in Shang 
and in Manchuria, has only convinced the great, ignorant 


ok of the Japanese nation that they are all powerl 


Unless the powers recognize this fact ther 
slowly but surely achieve her object. She wi 
the East, and she will attempt to conquer t 
the point of the bayonet.” 


Il subjugat 


l Japar 


pat 


world 


According to the author, this attempted su 
will be no pink tea affair. “The Japanese ay always 


treat any subject nation,” he declares. “‘It is in thet 


blood. They are inherently cruel. They have 
bloodshed that needs no firing either by war or rage 
They can stand by and laugh with ple asure at scream 


of agony whether they come from a man, w 


or animal. They are callous in the extreme an 


sire for conquest is the result of Wester: 
thrust suddenly upon them in their primiti 


] 
1 lust 


yman, child 


ivilizat 


ness 


To prove his point Professor O’Conroy cites dozens 


outrages which he claims were perpetrated 
and throughout the Manchurian campaign 
ing is typical: 


“In October of last year three Chinese 


tizens \ 


1 their d 


it Shangh: 
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dozens ot 
Shangha 


1 follow 


rens wert 


ring assistance to some of the many 
Chinese volunteers in Manchuria. 
nd condemned to death. They were 
id be shot and were taken outside the 
“ S ». They were ordered to dig their own 
. rs of the populace were rounded up to 
as a warning. After completing the 
told that the graves were not deep 
made to begin again. Following in- 
Japanese officer their work was passed 
nese soldiers buried them alive.”” Many 
ear a surprising resemblance to the atro- 
nil to the Germans in Belgium and to the 
wee e beginning of their régime. 
opriating credit for Western inventions is another 
gainst the Japanese. In the following 


D5 
10n t iuthor seems as confused as those he writes 


Ir is difhcule to believe, but only five years ago the 


Var Ministry awarded a certain Mr. Ninomiya a pair 

Mf silver vases for having invented the airplane in 1894. 

fortunately, they oraieilial the fact that Mr. Orville 

Vraght and his brother had anticipated this date by 
u years 


ONG REMEMBER. By MacKinlay Kantor. 411 pp. 
oward-McCann, New York, 1934. Price, $2.50. 
mer Bale returns to Gettysburg from the West to 
send his uncle’s funeral just 1n time to witness Lee’s 
vasion of Pennsylvania. Although he 1 ignores the neigh- 
bor's sniffs at his being out of uniform during the crisis, 
ance he has personal objections to war, he has no scruples 
gunst seducing his neighbor's wife while the husband is 
the front. 
\ cownsman writes the husband of his wife’s infidelity, 
when the Union Army does battle at Getty sburg, the 
te forces Damel Bale to go through the lines and tell 
husband that it isn’t so. Bale risks death in passing 
he lines, 1s forced to help repel Pickett’s charge, and has 
0 kill a Confederate general to get to the wronged hus- 
and, who is wounded. The husband believes the lie, the 
ite’s conscience returns, and Daniel Bale leaves town, 
resumably to join the Army. 


Analyzing the story it appears to be a sordid tale, but 
Cantor's writing is so gripping that one does not realize 
1¢ sordidness while reading. The Battle of Gettysburg, 
s seen by the non-combatants, is something quite dif- 
rent than a tactician’s or historian’s description, but 1s 

huch more realistic. The battle, in fact, overshadows the 
same none of whom are complete heroes. 

Those who returned from the World War to face the 
musing misconceptions of its reality in the minds of 
rr women-folks will appreciate this: 

He lived in a tent, as did all other soldiers. The tents 
ere snow-wite, they stood in even rows, mile after mile. 
Fennons fla 4 from their ridge- poles. Tyler sat at a 


ide desk w: cing letters home, writing orders, writing 
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dispatches. Sometimes a bugle blew. He went out, then, 
to oversee a drill. The army files past, rank on rank, 
glistening steel, garish buttons, pristine gloves. The 
army saluted Ty ler. He sat his horse, rigid, stern, young 

Still her boy, her boy. ‘Captain, the rebels are ad 
vancing. “Convey my respects to General Hooker, Sir, 
and inform him that the rebels are advancing.’ Cannon 
began to boom in measured, spaced billows of sound; 
there was the ‘roll of musketry.” Smoke became thick 
and white. fF ar aw ay sounded the rebel yell. Advance, 
friends, and give the countersign. Forward, march! Pre- 
sent arms! Fire! Tyler rode up to the rifle pits of 
the enemy; he unshe: hed his sword and waved it gallantly. 
Forward, men, onward and forward and onward and take 
them in the flank, take them in the rear, for the sake of 
Old Glory. Wait. Stop. Halt! The captain's hit. Are 
you struck, sir? Yes, General, I’m afraid I’m severly 
wounded. My boy, you've done noble work today. Take 
him to the hospital at once. Your wound is not 
fatal, I trust, sir. The nation needs men like you.” 

A few days after thinking these thoughts, Mrs. Fan 
ning cowered in the cellar of her home while soldiers of 
both armies pumped her well dry, tramped through her 
garden, took her horses, killed her dog, knocked down 
her clothes props, and died on her doorstep. 

The ambitions of a farmer’s daughter as her sweetie 
joined the Volunteers are here repeated, because they give 
us an insight as to what probably goes on in many pretty 
he: ads while their owners stand on the station pli attorm 
and wave handkerchiefs: 


“If he went to war, he might come back an officer. Of- 
ficers were men of importance; 1n some magnificent way 
they acquired manners and property and ‘short beards, 
and people spoke to them with deference; not even Henry 
Niede could look with contempt on an officer. 

There was something the matter with Elijah, with Elijah’s 
private parts. People whispered, ‘He has a rupture,’ but 
like enough that would never interfere with him in war. 

If Elijah became an officer with lapels of blue-black 
plush, they would be married at the Lutheran church, 
and live in the village, and never again would Amelia 
have to milk six cows. They would have their pictures 
made, she and Elijah; he would sit in a chair, knees 
crossed, and she would stand beside him, and the photo- 
grapher would tint their faces pink.” 


ORIENT AND OCCIDENT. By Hans Kohn. The 
John Day Company, New York, 1934, 140 pages. 
$1.75 
The author is a student of the growth of nationalism as 

it has manifested itself in the Far and Near East, and in 

Russia. He was born in Prague. In 1914 he was made a 

prisoner of war, and spent the ensuing four years in Rus- 

sia and Siberia. After the war he lived some time in 

China and Japan and Jerusalem, traveling extensively 

and writing. His chief study has been nationalism. 
Orient and Occident deals with the present and future 
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conflict between the two parts of the world, as each part 
develops towards its ideals and destiny. In successive 
chapters he deals with the bases of conflict and under- 
standing; the political, cultural and social problems; the 
factor of Bolshevism; the economic problem, and finally, 
the new prospects in world politics. While fully aware of 
the serious danger of conflict, nevertheless, Mr. Kohn 
perceives the factors that make for unity between the two 
opposing halves of the world, and professes to believe that 
they will prove strong enough to attain a peaceful solu- 
tion. His conclusion 1s that: 

“All over both Orient and Occident, on common political 
economic and spiritual battlefields, a uniform world ts grow- 
ing up. But this world unity which is developing throughout 
the expanse of the globe has its roots in the soil of a multi- 
plicity of traditions. The individuality peculiar to every peo- 
ple, and to the great civilizations especially, remains in spite 
of every impingement. But above this inexpungable individu- 
ality of man and of cultural systems there is arising gradually 
an encompassing spiritual and social unity, the unity of man- 
kind, whose organization on new bases is the problem of the 
modern historical epoch—a problem for the solution of which 
the harnessing of all the forces of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent will be necessary.’ 

Of interest to Officers who may be interested in a view- 
point of the Eastern question not commonly found in the 
last two or three years’ crop of books. 


NAZI MEANS WAR. By Leland Stowe. New York: 

Whittlesey House, 1934. 142 pages. $1.50. 

Is Germany re-arming physically and morally? 

In the fall of 1933, Leland Stowe, for the past seven 
years Paris cortespondent of the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, made an extended trip through Germany with the 
intent to discover to what extent the Hitler Government 
is building up a war machine and a war psychology. In 
this book are his findings—a record in which rumor is 
separated from fact. The result, for all of the sober re- 
straint of its writing, is startling and disturbing. He of- 
fers a convincing array of facts to support the thesis that 
Nazi Germany 1s heading inexorably towards war. 

He pictures millions of men drilling, school children 
taught to throw hand grenades. Everywhere he finds evi- 
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A critical discussion of American operations in 
Cuba in 1898 and their results as seen from a 
Cuban point of view. An historical document of 
value to Spanish War students. 
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dence of the mobilization of the y 3 ose 
Storm Troops, the labor corps, the d. sae a -” 
ment, in the schools, in the streets and J ee: i 
leadership of the country. cts 

He draws particular attention to Hi Ww warlike famon ¢ 
pronouncements and to Professor Bans: tious bed amp 
The Science of Military Defense, rece: d ail * 
to its unfavorable effect upon foreign o; ee te: 
ously acclaimed by the Nazi press, it SEC 

Mr. Stowe paints a vivid picture of G — C 
against her bonds. oo OR ON 






RUSTUNG UND ABRUSTUNG NE 
CHAU UBER DAS HEER UND KRIEGs 
WESEN ALLER LANDER. (Arn t and Dis. 
armament. A Review of Army and War Affairs of 4) 
Countries) Edited with the Codperati 
Collaborators by K. L. von Oetzen, ¢ 
Army, Ret. 1934. Berlin, Germany. | 


Sohn, Publishers. 


UMS. 












The 1933 issue of this international, 
nual having been reviewed in the January-l ebruan 
in extenso, we refer our readers to that special article by 
Colonel Gustavus M. Blech (erroneous! 

Bleck) for details of the character and mak: 
book, which has been maintained in the 
The present edition has been increased from 
pages, the price, however, remaining th 
marks. 


KNOWN af 





Issue 






printed as 





up ol the 
1934 editior 


216 to 303 






Same 






Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela are ir 
corporated in this edition, justifying the subtitle of 
book. The reports on these countries are extremely bref 
the data having reference solely to the organizations and 
strengths of the respective forces. 








The section dealing with the international disarmament 
conferences has been brought down to November 1, 1933 
In a space of thirteen pages one obtains an excellent idea 
of the various plans that have been discussed in Geneva 


futilely. 









The main part of the book can be said to be a mere 
repetition of the statistical studies —. 1 in the pre 
ceding issue, so far as they concern countries in which ne 
changes in organization, policy, training, equipment, etc 
have taken place. For the rest the data have been brought 
down to date. 










New chapters have been added which greatly enhanee 
the informative value of the book. The d 
artillery arms, of the diverse intelligence services, of the 
sanitary services, and of the economic preparations for 
war are highly interesting subjects, too repli 
tails to lend themselves a review. Anoth: 
this section which may be regarded as a sun 
best military thought of the world is publis 

title: Views of Foreign Lands on the Futu 
opinions of the big countries that oppos: 

Powers in the World War have been cul! 
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principal themes but there is much 


are th organization (collaboration of the 
— material aspect of war and kindred sub- 
diverse lonel Oertzen is to be congratulated 
ge 9 t of a statistical study which betrays 
on he careful preparation and scholarship. Te 
soa use k for reference purposes. 


SFC RET S} ICE OPERATOR 13. By Robert W. 


Chambet pp. D. Appleton- -Century Company, 

New Yi “a $2. 5°. 

The last robably éc best of the 73 novels by the 
late Mr. ¢ rs is the story of Gail Loveless, a beauti- 
fyl actress became one of the most efficient of the 
inion spies 1e Civil War, and then woman-like, fell 
n love with an e ually capable Confederate agent. 
Thrilling cure and delightful romance are woven 
from the | nd conflict of these two characters. 

But the story is more than a romance. With character- 
sstic histor ccuracy, the author unfolds the actual 
orkings espionage systems of both sides; while 
eh Stuart’s raid into Pennsylvania, the Draft Riots in 
New York, and the last days of the conflict before Appo- 
nattox are so vividly described that it seems hard to be- 
Neve that Mr. Chambers was not an actual eye-witness 
yy these events 


TOO MANY BOATS. By Charles L. Clifford. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1934. 314 pages. $2.00. 
tee; iutiny, love, hate, gossip, polo, but mostly 
at and utter boredom at a Cavalry post in the 
ri ieee during the World War. This is a novel of 
my life at its worst, and you probably won’t like it; 
ut you won't want to lay aside the story until it is 
shed. Not recommended. to those who like their 


adies sweet and their officers at all times gentlemen. 


OWARD THE FLAME. By Hervey Allen. 282 pp 
Farrar & Rhinehart, New York, (1934). $2.50. 


Onginally published in 1926, the reissue of this war 
lassic was no doubt inspired by the recent success of 
Anthony Adverse by the same author. The new edition 
as been slightly revised, in keeping with the author's 


nhanced reputation as a writer, and has been profusely 
llustrated 


by Lyle Justis. 
Most books on the World War may be classified as 
fotessional memoirs, tactical or strategical studies, ad- 
enture stot propaganda, or studies in war-time neu- 
sis, the latter seeming to have attained the greatest 
popularity. ix Bayonets, by Captain Thomason of the 
fanne Cx and Toward the Flame are refreshing in 
hat they were written by sane men with no axes to grind. 
Hervey n is not only a keen observer and a master 


pt words, but is a poet and philosopher as well. We like 


a oe . : : ; ; 
_— ition made while sleeping in a ditch beside the 
da . 

I ison such mights as this that one really sees the 
mars. To 


nd look up at them is to become more 
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The first system of balancing the daily 
diet by purely mechanical opera- 
tions yet offered the American public 
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~ PERLEY” S 
SYSTEM 


Are You Charged With the Responsibility of 
Feeding Others Correctly? 
‘*BaLancine Dainty Diers—Periey’s System’’ 

presents in concise form that which recog- 
nized authorities believe you should know about 
diet planning. This book might be called ‘‘ How 
to Feed Folks Intelligently.’’ It is free of fads 
and fancies—all business. It is interpretative of 
the works of others. 


‘*‘BALANCING DAILY DIETS— 
PERLEY’S SYSTEM”’ 
Answers the Question, What Should We Eat? 
IT INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DEVELOPING DAILY DIET. 
WHAT SHOULD WE Eat? 
SIMPLE RULES OF DIET. 
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OF FooD VALUE ARE BASED. 

INDEX TO CORRECT DIET. 

TABLE OF FoopD VALUES. 
ILLUSTRATIVE BASIC MENU COVERING TEN-Day 
CYCLE OF Foops. 





Developing ten menus by Perley’s System will 
give you a clear mental picture in a quantita- 
tive form of the nutrient character of ordinary 
foods. 
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A copy of this practical book should be owned 
by every organization of the Regular Army, 
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Believe "Correct Diet Insures Good Health. 
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1 Conhidencd 
ng them,” 
lac iS a 
officers 


sane. Somehow they always filled m. 
Perhaps that 1S why generals took to ' 
The following account of a roadsidk 


able lesson 1n soldier psy chology for y: 


out combat experience: 
“We found a good shelter, but it wa the woods ¢ 
\¢ road, 
u grumbli 
ad left com 
few miles tg 
gas-smellj 
cracking of 
OF CWO sep 
OUT SO much 
he men wete 
lest things an 


MW en the men 
are intelligent enough to know better. That js where 


the other side of a rather bad ditch alo; 
platoons turned into the woods with the 
The men could not understand why ¢d 
fortable billets in Brasles to march out 
camp 1n the woods. Going to bed | 
thicket it not much fun. | , & ard die u 
sticks, swearing, driving of tent pegs; 
ge ants came out and reported that moving 
was kicking up a good deal of gas, and 
getting nervous about it. One of the ha: 
othcer has to do 1s to enforce a stupid order 


“ discipline” generally and fortunately breaks down in 
the American Army. On the other side of the road was 
a field free from gas. 

“Cries of ‘gas ' began to go up on all sides. Pretty sogq 
firing off g 
pistol. The alarm spre: m like wildfire, and this time} 
learned what wildfire meant. From every woods ang 
grove came a surge of red spots and dots that marked the 
discharge of rifles and pistols fired in the air; cries of ‘ gas 
and a crackle of musketry sounded like a strange battle, 


The effect was almost grand. It was also grimly amusing 


some one in the vy alley gave the alarm by 


and annoying. 

“To those who have never experienced the nerve strait 
at the front, the psychology of such a false alarm can 
scarcely be understood. The men had been taught to put 
the gas mask on and give the alarm at the slightest inde 
cation or sniff. This, ot course, was nonesense, as aroune 
the front one came into contact with and breathed mor 
or less gas of one kind or another half the time, especiall 
in the woods. Given a condition such as existed, how 
ever, with the men trained to believe that a light sniff 
might mean death, with nerves highly strung by being 
shelled more or less for a month or so, and the preseneg 
of not a few who re ally had been gassed it Is No wonder 
that the gas alarm went beyond all bounds.* * * 

‘* * * Numbers of the noncommissioned officers came 
out on the road to tell me that the woods where the p 
toons were lying were full of ‘mustard.’ They begged 
me to move the company out of the thicket. * * * 
and cries came from the woods from all directions, # 
finally the battalion gas officer arrived to ascertain thd 
state of affairs. He had just come back from a Britt 
‘gas school,’ and was so full of chemical formulas that 
couldn’t apprehend that we were suffering from the fea 
of gas rather than from the gas itself.” a 

The last two chapters of the book constitute a vivie 
word picture of the futile and tragic attack on Fismett 
by a battalion that could not be reinforced. The ¥ 
ended here suddenly for the author and the book end 
with equal dramatic swiftness. 
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